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PREFACE. 



It may be a very imperfect definition of a preface, to say that 
it is an excuse for intruding the author's work upon public 
notice, but in these days of an overstocked press, when there 
seems some danger of having more writers than readers, an 
apology appears necessary. 

The operation, for which the term "art-furnishing " has of late 
years become the acknowledged title, being now so fashionable, 
and that class of decoration known as bric-a-brac, entering so 
considerably into the arrangement of the houses of the well-to- 
do, has caused the writer to think that a short account of the 
history of Pottery and Porcelain, with an alphabetical list of 
the different ceramic factories and their distinguishing marks; 
together with some practical hints and cautions to the collector, 
would be opportune and useful 

The books on the subject already published are mostly de- 
partmental and expensive ; while the present little work, though 
unambitious from a literary stand-point, will, it is hoped, be 
found comprehensive so far as it goes, at the same time giving 
references to the different larger works, which the more studious 
reader can consult for detailed and minute information. 

It may be affirmed without egotism that a man who has a 
fair knowledge of his business, knows considerably more techni- 
cally, and somewhat more generally, of the particular department 
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CHAPTER I. 

ANCIENT POTTERY. 

Jacquemart has rather strikingly observed, that the potter's art 
may be said to have originated almost with the creation of man. 
The first time the earth was moist, the earliest inhabitant (were 
he the generally accepted first man of the Book of Genesis, or a 
more mythical pre-Adamite), must have noticed the impressions 
made by his own weight in the wet, plastic earth ; and, in accord- 
ance with our homely proverb, necessity doubtless produced the 
invention of some water-holding earthen vessel, crude and rough, 
sun-dried and porous. Without much archaeological investigation, 
it is simply obvious that this crude form of pottery would become 
improved by degrees, the earth would be better selected for its 
purpose, artificial heat would be introduced, and, that the vessels 
might be really water-tight, some kind of glaze would be applied 
to the rough porous composition. Patterns of forms have never 
been wanting since the first gourd or the first fruit of any kind 
enriched the earth, and improvements in manufacture for utility 
and art must have taken place quite naturally. The very word 
ancient suggests the pyramids and Egypt ; and firom the famous 
old countries at the eastern end of the Mediterranean we have 
gathered our earliest specimens of pottery, as we have gathered 
our earliest specimens of almost every other branch of art or in- 
dustry — from Egypt, Phoenicia, Assyria, Cyprus, and Asia Minor. 



ANCIENT POTTERY. 

Mr. C. Drury Fortnum has Dr. Birch's authority) for say 
that although the invention of glass is attributed to the Phcei 
cians, a considerable use was made of some opaque glasses 
Egypt as early as the fourth d)Ti3aty ; and therefore, with 
chemical knowledge that would produce anything like glass, 
there would be no difficulty in adapting a vitreous glaze to their 
ceramic productions, though at first some experiments would be 
required to alter the paste to admit of an incorporation of the 
glaze, and prevent its scaling. It is well known that the know- 
ledge of metallic oxides was patent to Eastern nations centuries 
before its importation into Europe, and Mr. Fortnum also points 
out the early use of copper for the production of the beautiful 
turquoise blue, by the Assyrians and Babylonians. This art was 
specially adapted to the decorative bricks of terracotta, which 
were also enriched by geometrical designs, and in some cases by 
such subjects as the chase. The most recent date of these has 
been computed B.C. 522, when Babylon was destroyed by Darius. 
In old tombs of Mesopotamia have been found some curious 
shoe-shaped coffins of terra-cotta covered with a vitreous saline 
glaze, and inside them some glass heads showing a moderately 
accurate knowledge of vitrifaction and the use of silex {a pro- 
perty of sand which forms the flinty element of glass). 

I coffins, and the glass heads they contain, are mentioned by Jacqi 

I mart. Dr. Birch, and Drury Fortnum. 

In the earliest attempts at decoration, a white surface was an 

[ importaBt matter, and to obtain this a light pipeclay was milled 
with water, and when the piece was sufficiently fired to be fixed, 
this ihin clayish coating, known as " slip," was applied ; the design 
then being scratched through, showing the ornaraent on the coarse 
buff ground, and the whole afterwards re-fired. This process 

\ shows the first attempt at decoration, and many specimens are 

I now in our museums. 

The introduction of stanniferous or tin enamel was a much 

I later invention, though it has been asserted that in the ancient's 
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.nipulation of metallic oxides, this was used as a pigment ia 
colouring, but not as an enamel, the invention of which will be 
noted much later. In a rapid sketch like the present, it is 
unnecessary to dwell long on each epoch of ceramic art The 
reader, if interested, will find in our museums specimens carefully 
arranged and labelled, in such a way that, with a slight guide, he 
will soon find his taste almost unconsciously ripening, and these 
splendid national institutions with their educational libraries will 
be more lo him what they were intended by a wise Government 
to be — " the picture-book of the art student." If he have the 
time and inclination to deepen a cursory information, works such 
as those of Brogniart, Marryat, Jacquemart, Chaffers, Dniry Fort- 
jium, and Llewellyn Jewitt will not be consulted in vain. 

Passing on, then, from the earUest known specimens, we should 
follow ceramic art guided by history, and find how the contact 
between Phoenician merchants and the ancient Greeks, brought 
about an importation from Egypt of such art as existed, but which 
the many peculiar characteristics of the Greek people, turned aside, 
altered, and improved into a quite distinct school Art in Egypt 
has been well said to be "the expression of religious sentiment 
and representation of revered symbols." In its earlier stages it 
had belonged to that school of art which has been termed sensua- 
listic, that is, the manifestation of an art having for its ideal the 
reproduction of nature, and not the embodiment of thought This 
latter stage was prevented by the peculiar tenets of Egyptian 
religion, and the utter subjection of art to canon taw. 

Now, with the Greeks, we find this great difference ; instead of 
being held down and fettered by religion, in the hands of a 
poetical imaginative people, their art may be said to some extent 
10 have governed their religioa A well-told, though perhaps 
very old, story of the origin of the Corinthian capital, given by ' 
Jacquemart, is so apropos as to excuse it being here, " Calli- 
machus wandering in the country, dreaming of numerous ( 
ceptions, was struck by a child's grave, on which the mother hai; 
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basket of fruit, but had laid a tile on the orifice of the 
basket, to prevent the birds devouring the collation prepared for 
the beloved manes. An acanthus had sprung up there, and its 
flexible stalks, arrested in their ascent by the rough lile, had 
bent spirally. Nothing more was necessary ; the tile became the 
abacus of the capital, the leaves of the acanthus enveloped its 
base with a notched crown, and the most elegant among the 
orders of Greek architecture was found." 

The ordinarily accepted derivation of ceramic from its Greek 
root, was for the Greeks too prosaic, and another source has been 
suggested by according to the potter's art a divine or heroic 
origin — Ceramus, son of Bacchus and Ariadne, being credited 
with its invention. This is merely quoted here to show the amount 
of sentiment that did so much for the growth of the ideal in 
Greek art, and not to admit even a groundwork of truth for the 
fable. Like art in every other country, it was imported in a 
certain form, and gradually improved, and was certainly not anyj 
sudden invention of a single genius. The paste used in thel 
vases, especially those made for domestic use, and called am-B 
phorie, was of a very coarse, common description, and they a 
only entitled to rank as works of art, from their purity of form. 

These amphorse were used for the storage of wine and grain ; 
those for the former being made with pointed bases, so that they 
could only stand by being inserted some inches in the earth, and 
were in this manner placed in the cellars ; some of these vessels 
were six feet high. The second, and higher class of pottery of 
ancient Greece, was that composed of vases suitable for prizes 
at the Olympian Games, for wedding and other presents. 

The paste was of better quahty, and considerable pains are 
manifest in its finish and decoration. There were only three • 
colours used — brick-red, black, and the natural colour of the 
paste — buiT. The black colour was laid on as a glaze, and with a 
verj- fine lustrous effect. Jt is said to have been composed from 
oxide of iron ; and when both inside and outside of a vessel were so 
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coated, the paste had every appearance of being black throughout 
Mr. Robinson, formerly the art referee of the South Kensington 
Museum, appears to have been much struck by the beauty of these 
vases. He says : " The forms or contours of the pieces display 
such admirable combination of beauty and fitness, that it is diffi- 
cult to resist the conclusion that they were the result of an 
inherent art instinct in the producer, guided and controlled by 
abstract geometrical laws of the profoundest nature ; and yet it is 
difficult to believe that any such abstruse scientific knowledge 
could have guided the artisans who produced them" {Catalogue 
of the Shandon Collection), 

The only explanation that offers itself is, that these people had 
an inherent art instinct, and despising servile copies of natural 
objects, sought beauty in the combination and modification of 
patterns so lavishly supplied by nature. The custom of preserv- 
ing such vases in the tombs, has been the means of handing down 
a considerable number, and so much light has been thrown upon 
the dates by archaeologists, that they can now be with moderate 
certainty assigned to different epochs from 700 b.c to 150 b.c, 
thus the most modem being some two thousand years old. Minute 
descriptions of specimens are rendered quite unnecessary by the 
many to be seen simply for the trouble of a visit to the British 
Museum, where the vases of this kind are classified into different 
periods of the fictile art with dates, and a catalogue may be 
obtained of the attendant* 

To the Greek ceramics belong also those amphorae made in 
the islands of the Archipelago, and there are some cases of these 
specimens in the South Kensington Museum, the collection having 
recently been considerably augmented by Dr. Schliemann's ex- 
cavations, their chief peculiarity being the buff-coloured coarse 
paste, with some signs of decoration by scratching lines through 
the surface, and the glaze being so incorporated with the body as to 
leave only a slight surface polish. Probably this tended to harden 
and make the vessel more durable. 
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The shattered condition of many Greek vases is accounted for 
by the custom of placing them on the funeral pile before removal 
to the tomb, and in some cases the ornament is almost charred 

The best period of ceramic art in Greece was a little after 
Pericles, when civiliEation was at its zenith. The drawing was 
infinitely more refined, gods and heroes being no longer repre- 
sented as angular beings with exaggerated muscles, but as near as 
possible, by the perfection of human forms, and simplicity of out- 
line, replaced a love of ornament. 

In the decline of Greek art which followed, artists appear to 
have indulged in fancy, without being guided by those governing 
principles necessary for its proper restraint, and from the latter 
end of the fourth century, a great falling off in the artistic quality 
of their productions appears to have taken place. 

Roman simplicity in the earlier ages gave little encouragement 
to decorative art, and it was only after the Second Punic War, 
when the Romans were thrown into so much contact with [he 
Greeks, that more attention was paid to the arts introduced from 
Greece. Prisoners taken in battle who were artists, were set at 
liberty and much honotired ; and as with their works the mytho- 
logy of their country also became naturalised, there is a great 
similarity in the specimens preserved to us of both countries. 
The terra " Etruscan " used to be applied to the art products 
during this transition state, especially to the black and red ware, 
the manufacture of which the Romans learned from the Greeks, 
but latterly this term has been abandoned for the more correct 
one of Grxco-Roraan or Italo-Greek. The only fabrique that, 
according to Jacquemart, is strictly entitled to be termed Etruscan 
is that founded 655 b.c. by Demaratus, father of Tarquin the 
Elder, a celebrated Greek potter, who fled to Tarquinii, then a 
flourishing town of Etruria, and who was followed by many of the 
— ^ncipal potters from the fatherland. 

i Under the Republic, Roman citizens became more luxurious. 
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and the plastic art received greater encouragement, but chiefly 
in terra-cotta ornaments for architectural purposes; the love of 
gold and purple was great, and vases of the precious metals, of 
sardonyx, onyx, and jasper, were in greater favour than the 
potter's clay, however delicate and beautiful For architectural 
purposes, however, terra-cotta, from its lightness compared with 
stone, was still much used ; in witness of which some of the large 
cupula of the Eternal City may be quoted. The decline and fall 
of the vast Roman Empire, however, wrought a great revolution 
in art as in politics, and we now lose sight of the potter's art in 
Italy until its revival in the Middle Ages. 

In this brief sketch the transition of ceramic art is apparent — 
from Egypt as its cradle, to Greece as its nursery, and to Rome 
for its after-growth, and struggle, where lost for a time amidst the 
chaos of revolution, it appears again hereafter, but as it were from 
a fresh source, some notice of which will be found in the next 
chapter. 

Taking Egypt again as a starting-point, we find the Jews, after 
their long sojourn in the land of their advanced taskmasters, 
carried away some of the arts of civilisation they had learned ; 
and though with a nomadic people fragile vessels would be but in 
little request save for use, still the knowledge of manufacture of 
articles of clay and some methods of decoration would have been 
acquired. The strict Mosaic law, however, forbidding the making 
of any graven image, was the raison d'itre of a new school of 
decoration — ^religion here, as in all ages, leaving its stamp deeply 
impressed upon art 

Though the Jews were not artistic potters, they may be said for 
this reason to have founded the school of floral and geometrical 
decoration to the exclusion of any animal representation; and 
as their successors, the Arabs, were subject under Islamism to a 
similar law, upon the Hebrew foundation was raised the edifice 
of Arabian art. The conquests of the Moors spread over the north 
of Africa, Spain, and Sicily, and there are abundant traces of 
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lliant tile decoration, to which they were so partial, ornamenting 
thelt famous mosques, and penetrating wherever the ramifications 
of trade carried the art products made for other than their own 
use. Whether the Arabs taught the Persians, whose country they 
invaded, 651-652, the art of decorating pottery, or whether, as 
Major Murdoch Smith suggests, they were themselves the pupils 
of the vanquished, must of course remain doubtful ; and in the 
consideration of this question the specimens of Persian and His- 
pano-Moresque pottery, forming part of the valuable collection 
bequeathed in 1878 by Mr. Henderson to the British Museum, 
should be carefully studied and compared, the arrangement of 
the collection in the room set apart for its reception being very 
favourable for an instructive inspection. 

For this theory there is much to be said, and Major Smith 
^.points out that whereas the followers of Mohammed were rude 
Bedouins, the Persians at the time had acquired considerable 
culture. On the other hand, there are but few if any specimens, 
of dates anterior to the Arab conquest, and Major Smith only 
accounts for this by the statement that every artistic object of 
less durable materials than metal or stone, was destroyed by the 
conquerors. Be this as it may, the fact remains of a high state 
of ceramic art in Spain, existing previous to its conquest by the 
Christians, which brought about the introduction of this school 
of art into Italy in the latter end of the fifteenth century. 

Apart altogether from this rise of art in Egypt, and its diver- 
gence in two streams, the one to Greece, and the other through 
the exodus of the Israelites into Arabia, we have a ceramic art 
of great antiquity, and remarkable for the high state of progress 
which it appears to have attained with none but native help, 
and keeping its own secrets so well, that until a comparatively 
recent dale, scarcely anything was known to the outside world of 
its history. 

The object of this chapter being, however, to show the connect- 
ait links between the diiferent countries mentioned, a notice 
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of Chinese ancient pottery may be more properly classed with the 
alphabetical notices of different manufactories. 

This chapter would be incomplete without some mention of 
the early growth of the fictile art in Great Britain. Mr. Llewellyn 
Jewitt's admirable work has almost exhausted this subject, so 
thorough and painstaking is it, and from its pages we give the 
following rough outline : — 

The first specimens of artistic pottery made by the Celtic or 
ancient British populations were of coarse clay mixed with pebbles 
and sand ; later the forms were less clumsy and the mixture of 
clays finer. The vases or urns were wrought entirely by hand, 
without even the assistance of the wheel, and were thick, clumsy, 
and imperfectly fired, being most probably placed on the funeral 
pyre while the body of the deceased was being consumed. That 
they were not sun-dried, their preservation is sufficient evidence, 
for had they been so, their long stay in the earth would have 
softened them into the original clay. The drinking-cups were of 
more delicate composition. A considerable improvement appears 
to have taken place after the Roman invasion; the lathe was 
used, and ornament introduced by means of the "slip" process, 
already described; the hunting scene, or some such rough re- 
presentation, being scratched in the surface of the soft clay by 
pointed sticks of varying thickness, and then the vessel plunged 
into the " slip " and fired without any further finishing process. 
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CHAPTER II. 

MEDIAEVAL AND RENAISSANCE, 

Some Italian writers have expended a good deal of logic to 
prove the ceramic art a native of Italy, but their arguments and 
deductions appear strained; whereas, following history very 
simply, we find the sequences pointed out by Marryat so natural, 
that we have no hesitation in agreeing with him that the revival 
of the manufacture of artistic pottery was imported from Spain 
and the Balearic Isles, though Mr. Drury Fortnum and others 
have proved, by extant specimens, that there were potteries at Pisa 
at an early date. 

In 1 1 15 the Pisans besieged and took Majorca, and there can 
be no doubt that the booty carried back included some of the 
best specimens of Moorish art The name, too. Majolica, is more 
than suggestive of the title being borrowed from the island of that 
name, or, as it is now called, " Majorca." 

The gradual conquest, too, a century later, of Spain by the 
different Christian kings, drove colonies of Moors into the Papal 
States, whither they would carry with them their highly coloured 
earthenware. 

There is a very interesting plate in the British Museum, which, 
Marryat points out, is really an historical tablet, bearing its own 
approximate date in its decoration — the arms of Castile and Leon 
impaled with those of Arragon. 

The date of the annexation of the Balearic Islands is given by 
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Haydn as about 1286 (after the Moors had held them for nearly 
three hundred years), and the marriage and death of the Princess 
whose arms this plate bears, took place in 1375-1382. 

While the gradual conquest of Spain was proceeding, and for 
some time afterwards until the decline of ceramic art in this 
country, those specimens of lustred pottery were produced which 
are now known and easily recognised, as Hispano-Moresque. One 
of the finest examples of this class is a two-handled vase in the 
Pottery Gallery of the South Kensington Museum (Na 8968). 
It is labelled as the production of Malaga, and was purchased by 
our Government from the Soulages Collection. An engraving of 
this beautiful vase forms the frontispiece of this book, but the 
vase itself should be carefully viewed, as no illustration could do 
it justice. 

The process that produced the effect known as lustred, madre- 
perla, reflet m^tallique, and other synonymous terms, is thus de- 
scribed by Mr. Fortnum : — 

** Certain metallic salts were reduced in the reverbatory furnace, 
leaving a thin film upon the surface, which gives a beautiful and 
rich effect." 

The last refuge of the Moors from the power of their Chris- 
tian conquerors was Granada, and here the first king built the 
Alhambra, a fortress^palace, at the end of his reign (about 1273), 
so that we have with tolerable accuracy the date of the famous 
Alhambra vases. These fine specimens of Moorish pottery are 
said to have contained gold and treasure. Only one now remains ; 
and from careful drawings and tracings taken by Baron Davillier, 
M. Deck of Paris was enabled some years ago to make a repre- 
sentation in faience. The original is four feet three inches high 
and seven feet in circumference ; its body is very graceful, and 
terminates in a pointed base, while its beautifully proportioned 
neck is ornamented by two handles that are flat, and not unlike 
outspread wings. 

The principal Moorish manufactures were at Malaga, Granada, 
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Luca was fortunate enough to secure the favour and patronage 
of Pietro di Medici, who gave him some commissions for sculpture 
in the Church of Santa Maria dei Fiori at Florence \ and though 
the rising artist was a very young man at this time (Paul Lacroix 
gives his age at seventeen), he appears to have had so many 
orders pressed upon him for execution, that he abandoned marble, 
as he had metal, for the more easily manipulated clay. Jacque- 
mart suggests that, as a sculptor, he would have made his models 
in wax or clay, before executing his designs in marble, and there- 
fore, as rapidity of production became desirable with his increas- 
ing fame, the idea would naturally occur, of rendering the clay 
atmosphere-proof by some enamel, which would improve its 
effect and make it an excellent substitute for^ marble. He also 
appears about this time to have taken into partnership his two 
pupils, who have been termed his "brothers," Ottaviano and 
Agostino j but one does not hear much of, them, save as working 
under his direction. Several fine specimens of his workmanship 
still adorn the principal churches of Florence ; there are also 
some good pieces in the Louvre, and our own South Kensington 
Museum is very rich in Delia Robbian ware. 

Most of his subjects are in high relief, and adapted for church 
enrichment. The enamel is fine in quality, beautifully white, 
opaque, and highly lustrous ; and the modelling of his cherubs, 
especially the faces, which have been left quite unglazed and 
their original sharpness untouched, are really masterpieces of 
plastic art From some good specimens extant, we know that 
he also painted on the flat surface. A set of round plates or 
" tondi " (Nos. 7632-7643), now at the South Kensington Museum, 
are remarkably fine. They represent the twelve months of the 
year, and the figure in each is a husbandman at work according 
to the month represented, and they are painted in different shades 
of blue on a white ground. (See engraving.) 

Luca was succeeded by two generations of artists, their style 
varying but in detail, and so forming what may be termed a 
Delia Robbian school of art, 1420-15^30. Ol V\^ ^^'5.c.^xA'»^^^ 
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the nephew Andrea is the most famous, and many of his i 
ductions are so excellent as to be easily confounded n-ith thoi 
of his uncle. At his death in 1528, Andrea was succeeded t 
his four sons, three of whom followed the family calling, but at i 
considerable distance, though doubtless many pieces sold as tbl 
work of the great Luca, in reality were the product of his 
sons' workshops. One of these, Girolamo, went to France, whei 
Jacquemart tells us he sui>erintended the decoration of I 
Chateau de Madrid in the Bois de Boulogne. Meanwhile t 
home works had been directed by Giovani Delia Robbia, ! 
the " art " had degenerated into " manufacture," and a general d 
cadence took place. Moreover, the secret of the white enamel h 
become widely known, and therefore many imitations were mat 

While Florence had become famous for Delia Robbian v 
other Italian states and cities had made rapid strides in tin 
manufacture of enamelled earthenware — Pesaro, Faenza, Gubla 
Urbino, Pisa, Bologna, Ravenna, Forli, Castel Durante, Caffagiol 
Naples, I'urin, and others ; and with a view to become acquainte 
with the characteristics of these different fabrics, the reader shoul 
study M, M. Delange and Borneau's beautifully illustrated volum 
" Fayence Italiennes de Moyen Age et de la Renaissance," vi 
also contains a sketch-map showing the geographical position c 
some twenty-three of these Italian factories. 

For the purpose of this work it is only necessary to mention ti 
more striking incidents in the history of ceramic art at this per 
but in Jacquemart's excellent book, or in Mr. Chaffers' " Mar|^ 
and Monograms," the reader will find detailed information * 
each and all of these factories. For a short account of those fi 
who have been revived, and are still going concerns, the reader 3 
referred to the alphabetical list in a later chapter.* And here !< 
me record my thanks to Signer Leonida Caldcsi, who, in reply Q 
my request for information, has, at considerable pains, sent me ttd 
result of his inquiries in carefully prepared MS., for the translatin 
of which I am beholden to my esteemed friend Mr. Shakeray. 
* See Bologna, Faenza, an^ Imola, 
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The most noted of the list of Italian Renaissance ateliers is 
that of Gubbio, not on account of its average productions being 
more excellent than the others, but that here a certain artist, 
Giorgio Andreoli, worked, with whose name the celebrated Gubbio 
plates are now associated. He was a native of Pavia, and on 
becoming established at Gubbio, which was in the Duchy of 
Urbino, he acquired the right of citizenship, and subsequently 
was ennobled by his patron the Duke Guidobaldo, and, from the 
number of specimens extant, must have worked diligently. The 
first known dated specimen by him is a plate in the British 
Museum, signed and dated 1 5 1 7, and in the same show-case are ' 
several other very fine specimens. He was known as, and 
generally signed himself, Maestro Giorgio, in various curious con- 
tractions and combinations of rough sketchy monograms. (See 
engraving.) 

The pigments he used were particularly brilliant, and his 
lustred ware is reriiarkably iridescent. 

About the end of the fifteenth to the beginning of the sixteenth 
century, and especially while Guidobaldo was Duke of Urbino, 
1538-74, ceramic art in Italy may be said to have been at its 
best. Artists of celebrity not only prepared designs, but painted 
many of the pieces, though the fallacy that Raffaelle actually 
decorated the majolica known as Raffaelle ware has been ex- 
ploded by Marryat's careful explanation, showing the incom- 
patibility of dates. During this period, too, the introduction of 
subjects from the Scriptures and mythology took place as decora- 
tion for vases and plates, and many of the finest specimens were 
made for presentation to neighbouring potentates, serving as a 
great encouragement to the art, by emulating the recipients of 
these much-valued gifts to become proprietors of majolica manu- 
factories, and take personal interest in their progress. 

Towards the end of the sixteenth century, however, Eastern 
porcelain was introduced into Italy, and, together with increased 
competition and the emigration of many artists, the art seems to 
have languished ; the factory at Castel Dui^ccA.^ Xi^vcv^"^^ X^bX^^^x 
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in a flourishing condition. At the deatli of its patron, howeveiJ 
llie Duke Francesco Maria 11. (1631), it followed the valce ofl 
the Pesaro, Urbino, and many other important manufactorieE o9 
Italian enamelled earthenware. ■ 

We have observed that the art of making enamelled earthehiS 
ware, called generally, though, to speak strictly, incorrectlji« 
majolica, spread from Italy to France. Doubtless the mantifl 

I facture of pottery of some artistic pretension may be traced R^ 

fabriques before any foreign introduction, but certainljM 

a great improvement may be clearly attributed to the importatio(^ 

Etif Italian potters and artists just before and during the reign ofl 

it" rancis I. The taking of Naples by Charles VIII., though onln 

^temporary, prepared a road which Francis 1. followed, and th«» 
taste of the French was thoroughly awakened by contact with thcfl 
Italians and a view of their cities, so rich in works of art. ThoB 
marriage, too, in 1533. of the Dauphin, afterwards Henri II., wiliij 
Catherine de Medici, daughter of the Duke of Urbino, woulcH 
account for the introduction of Italian artists info France. H 

I The French, however, appear very speedily to have nattiralise^B 
Italian art, and adapted the different improvements they thinH 
learned to their existing potteries of Beauvais, Saintes, and others J 
loon the trace of a foreign element vanished, and can now chief!;^B 
be detected by experts in pieces with French inscriprions thaM 
show signs of hands unfamiliar with the language. In thefl 
Archives of Rouen is a document quoted by Jacquemart, date^f 
aad September 1537, which proves the manufacture of artistijj 
tiles of somewhat elaborate design for the King by a potter d|H 
that time. The introduction of the tin-enamel gave a grean 
impetus to ceramic art, which also found liberal patronagjfl 
amongst the nobility of France. fl 

About this time, too, Bernard Palissy, after so many trials an^| 
failures, had achieved the success so dearly bought and so richtfl 
merited, and was producing those curious dishes, plates, angB 
vases which have rendered him so famous. This remarkabUS 
man was born, about 1510, at La Chapelle Biron, a small villagM 
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between the Lot and Dordogne in Perigord. Of poor parentage, 
he seems to have had a natural thu-st for knowledge, to which 
want of means was. but a slender barrier, and he found time to 
visit the chief provinces of France and Flanders. He married in 
1539, and settled in Saintes as a glass painter and land measurer, 
and some years later, happening to observe a beautiful cup of 
enamelled pottery, he seems to have been seized with a remark- 
able enthusiasm to become a potter, and to have had no other 
end in life but to discover the secret of a fine enamel Beyond 
a knowledge of glass manufacture he possessed no other technical 
information, and, therefore, set about his task with considerable 
difficulties. Experiment after experiment only resulted in dis- 
appointment, and the whole of his savings and principal part of 
his scanty earnings were also devoted to the object he had so 
enthusiastically set his mind to attain. The complaints of his 
wife and distress of his home could not deter him from the keen 
pursuit of what appeared to all his friends and neighbours a hope- 
less task, and at length, after discharging his last workman for 
want of money to pay wages, and parting with every marketable 
chattel he possessed, he actually burned the boards of his house 
in a last attempt to make a successful firing. For sixteen long 
years victory was denied to this zealous potter, but, tardy as it 
was, it came at last, and Palissy had the delight of removing 
from his kiln a comparatively perfect specimen of the enamelled 
earthenware with which his name has been identified. The sub- 
jects he elected to illustrate are well known : reptiles of every 
variety, in high relief and of wonderful fidelity to nature, were 
the strong points of his decoration, though figures and flowers 
were occasionally introduced. His fame soon spread, and obtained 
for him the patronage of Henri II. of France, who gave him 
liberal commissions as protection. In religion, as in art, Palissy 
was earnest and conscientious ; having embraced Protestan tprin- 
ciples, he was proscribed by the edict of the Parliament of Bordeaux 
in 1562, and, notwithstanding the personal influence of the Due 
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de Montpensier, was arrested and his workshop destroyed. 
King claimed him as a special servant in order to save his liH 
and subsequently he only escaped the massacre of Sl Bartholfl 
mew by court protection. At the age of eighty, however, he ^ 
again arrested and confined in the Bastille, and, after again s 
again refusing to sacrifice his religious principles, though, it i 
said, once personally urged to do so by the King {Henri IILl 
lingered on in prison until 1589, when he died, a martyr, like a 
many others of his time, to the Protestant faith. That he v 
naturalist as well as potter, his excellent representations of reptile^ 
and insects can leave no doubt, and it is worthy of remark, thj^ 
these natural objects are, without exception, national; 
celebrated Marguerite daisy ornament was in all probabih 
adopted out of compliment to his Protestant protectress, 
guerite of Navarre. 

Fahssy had many imitators and pupils, and the manufacture fl 
the Palissy ware was continued until the time of Henry IV. 
])late, with a family group of this monarch and his children, e 
now, and has been repeatedly copied.* 

After Pahssy, in speaking of French ceramics of the Renai 
sance period, the celebrated, and now extremely rare, Henri Det 
ware claims attention ; this, unlike Palissy ware or the enamelled 
pottery of Italy, is a hard itmeware. Its origin is attributed to e 
woman of great taste, H^lene de Hangest, widow of . 
Gouffier, formerly governor of Francis I., and Grand-Master ( 
France. Since 1524 she had passed each summer at the chateaiq 
of Oiron (a small locality in the dependency of Thouars), a 
established under her immediate patronage a pottery by I 
and Charpentier. The ware was of fine paste, worked with t 
hand, and very thin, and upon the first nucleus the potter spread 
3 still thinner layer of purer and whiter earth, in which he grave 
the principal ornaments, and then hlled them in with a colour 

* MM, Delange et Bomeau's illusciated volume, "L'CEuvres de Bern 
[ Palissy," should be consulted. 
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clay, which he made level with the surface. It is, therefore, 
a decoration by incrustation rather than by painting. During 
Hdlene's lifetime the pieces were principally vases commemorat- 
ing the death, virtues, and idiosyncrasies of her friends, but 
after her demise, in 1537, the fabrique being continued by her 
son, the decoration became richer and more of an architectural 
type ; and pieces of this class are now occasionally seen in good 
collections, though it is said that not more than forty authen- 
ticated specimens are in existence. Salt-cellars, triangular or 
square, give us the Gothic window of the collegiate chapel of 
Oiron, supported by buttresses having the form of the symbolic 
termini supporting the chimneypieces of the great gallery of the 
Chateau Gouffier (some few years afterwards sacked during the 
religious wars). Royal emblems, c)rphers, and shields are also 
found. Pieces known to be genuine have brought very high 
prices ; a single candlestick, sold from the Preaux Collection, was 
bought by Sir A. de Rothschild for 4900 francs, or nearly ;£'2oo.* 

The success of this beautiful and delicate stoneware did not 
outlive the two first potters, and the limited production, there- 
fore, is a reason for its value, added to its own undoubted merit. 

The famous potteries of the Renaissance period were, then, the 
" Henri II.," a hard stoneware, and the softer fabrique of Palissy ; 
but at this time a considerable number of smaller ateliers were 
producing specimens of considerable merit, under the immediate 
patronage of many art-loving seigneurs in Southern France ; and 
as it was then the custom to use, as a protection or trade- mark, 
the heraldic device of the owner of the property, many pieces 
can be traced by those who take the trouble to do so. 

With the Middle Ages had come, too, the Crusades, bringing 
to Europe a better acquaintance of the Saracenic art, and the 
production of tiles, now so enormous in England, may, without 
much doubt, be said to have originated from this source. 

* MM. Delange et 6omeau*s illustrated volume " Faience dites de Henri 
II.,'* should^be consulted. 
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Stoneware of a decorative kind was also made in Nurembi 
and many other parts of Germany ; the famous cannettes i 
Cologne being made about the sixteenth century, and importeij 
thence to England, where their manufacture was attempted, i 
patents granted in 1626. Some thirty or forty years previous ^ 
this date, however, stoneware of a superior kind had been n 
at Staffordshire, one of the earliest potters being one WUlii 
Simpson, and, later, the fictile art in England received an impeta 
in the immigration of some Dutch potters, the brothers Elet 
who brought with them the secrets that were known at the ti 
in Holland. 

The well-known "greybeards " maybe mentioned here. Thdl 
jugs were first made in caricature of Cardinal Bellarmine, wKm 
through opposition to the Reformed religion, was unpopular l 
the Low Countries. Every one is familiar with the face at t^ 
spout, the beard of which ornaments the neck of the jug, and thea 
were then called "Bellarmlnes." For those who are interested 
in tracing our slang terms back to their derivation, Mr. Jewi 
quotes from an old play, showing that the vernacular "mug" 
taken from these jugs. 

Before passing on to the introduction of porcelain, menfiol 
must be made of the celebrated delft, the manufacture of ^ 
flourished in the seventeenth century. The old Dutch town « 
Delft, between the Hague and Rotterdam, belonging to a natioi 
which, at that time, was the only European power that 1 
Japanese allowed an entrance into their ports, availed itself ( 
its targe importation of Eastern porcelain to attempt copi 
thereof. These resulted in a product known as delft, whid 
though an earthenware in substance, has yet much of the feefl 
ing and character of Oriental porcelain, and in the fine colot 
(the Oriental blue) and peculiar bluish white of the ground < 
some of the best specimens, it is very closely assimilated 1 
its original models. Like the term majolica, " delft " is oft* 
wrongly applied to all sorts of glazed carthenivare. 
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Iif art, as in manufactures, the great difference between the ancient 
and the modern times, is the education of the million to a know- 
ledge of its many wants, and with the growth of wealth and 
civilisation the circumstances of art have materially changed, 
even if her laws are but little altered. She now aims, not only 
and chiefly, to produce luxuries for the few, but to supply wants 
for the many, and the artist is no longer dependent upon a 
single patron, but upon society at large. That great commercial 
test, too, of making a speculation remunerative, is applied more 
and more to undertakings having for their object the production 
of artistic works, and in too many cases art develops into 
manufacture. Against this disadvantage, however, we must set 
off the vast increase in the supporting power of artists, and 
therefore the far greater number of persons trained to art pur- 
suits; also the scope for recouping the expense of the most costly 
originals by the enormous demand for copies^ which in former 
days did not exist. 

With respect, however, to pottery and porcelain, one can 
scarcely contrast the modern period against the ancient^ as some 
of the finest ceramic specimens would only date back some 
hundred years or so. In considering the matter, therefore, we 
must take the productions of our own time, and compare them 
with those of that period when potteries were the playthings of 
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^^^H sovereigns ; and, therefore, what has been observed of the limited 
^^^H production holds good. 

^^^P When we look around, even going no farther than the shop- 
^^^B windows of one of our fasliionable London streets, and notice in 
^^^^ many instances the utter trash exhibited, compared -^vh the line 
^^^B old specimens we have in our mind's eye of early SSvres, Dres- 
^^^H den, or Oriental, how apt arc we to citclatm that there is a dreadful 
^^^ falling off in our latter-day ceramic art ! But before passing a con- 
r demnatory verdict we must consider two things. First, to sepa- 

rate carefully art from tnanufadure ; and though the bad copy 
oflends the critical eye of the connoisseur, surely it is better that, if 
the people must have ornament cheaply provided, they should 
have something to educate them towards the original, rather than 
I something utterly foreign in its nature. Secondly, to recollect 

I that " the survival of the fittest " is an axiom in art as in political 

■ economy, and that the best is preserved to us from former ages ; 

^^^H so posterity will judge of our nineteenth century art, not by its 
^^^^^ worst specimens, but by its best, even should some of these 
^^^H pass now with their merit unacknowledged. 
^^^V It will be seen by reference to the list of different factories 
^^^K (chap, v.), that, with a very moderate number of exceptions, the 
^^^K decline and fall follow the rise and progress in a comparatively 
^^^H short space of time, from the limited production being unable to 
^^^^K support the heavy expenses attending their conduct and manage- 
^^^^Hment Of those, however, who, since their foundation, have with 
^^^H.Tarying vicissitudes lived to the present time, the following are 
^^^^pthe chief: — Dresden, founded 1709; Sevres, 1745; Worcester, 
^^^^ 1751 ; Berlin, 1751- The rants of the fallen have been recruited 
by an army of potters who started some years afterwards ; our 
English Wedgwood commencing business 1759, Spode 17S4, and 
Minton 1793. A revival of the old Capo di Monte works has 
been made by the Marquis of Ginori at his establishment near 
Florence ; the Copenhagen factory, too, was resuscitated in 1773, 
L and made a state c 
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The first-named of these factories, the Royal Sazonyy has (airiy 
stood its ground to the present time. Its chief £uilt is an ultra- 
conservatism in its management, and too rigid an adherence to the 
old models and designs, and want of vigour in taking fiiesh groand. 
The German Government prohibition, that prevented its nevest 
works from being exhibited in Paris in 1878, is regrettable, for it 
is such world's fairs as those international competitions that stir 
up the directors of art and manufacture to do their best, and 
show the progress made in comparison with their rirals. 

In the spirited modelling and delicate colouring <A its figus^s, 
however, the Meissen factory certainly holds its cm against tfae 
world, and the English and French manufarturas sbcnr i&nai 
appreciation of this fact by copying their models and isoiuttiog 
the colouring. The landscape and subject paistist^ V»9 *A tb^ 
best pieces, shows the highest finish, vhile tlae f^sxasj j^/m^ 
the dark royal blue, and a peculiar green ttctti&j vts*Ae^jA, ar^e 
beautiful ground colotu^ thou^ the old maore^ tinie; <«4 ^^w^i 
and yellow grounds, now so highly prized bj cfZkf^/r% ^/^aa Vp 
have been lost The prices, too, of the bnorf% y^^Asof^^^A o/u$- 
pare very favourably with those of any </Aja <^ tos^bar n^tk, 
A little more enterprise and d^0saVQrt fr<xu tbt r^'Jar ff^x/vt% 
would do some good, and we should like to v^ ^ & ^irar^ ff^/m 
the copies of Wouvermann, WMaai^ aod Tecfen in the l^ret^fen 
Gallery, pretty and excellent as they dvii/Strtif kxt^ v/n^e l/>Zef 
and ori^nal conceptions. 

Of the Berlin factory the modem pr-yit^Jtioftt urt r^A %tnf:fi>yiy 
of a high order, thou^ some ^A the t»«t t;>tdm^«, n^/UvJy ;a 
biscuit irine-cooler in the South lLtrii%:n^/jn M*is*:u«n, thvwt \)j: 
management is capable of tomin^ <^Jt v>me fjn<^ pi^/>et. ^ v;^. 
Berlin.) To the vooAan German school alv> l>eV>n;j tly; 'Jjfjfcf <:?/*, 
ateliers in Vienna, whose productions vtry ^A^/btly a;^;^'/4/.}j i'uov. 
of the now exsiact state £»ctory. (See ViJ-.KKA.y 

The Sevres manu£uloty Hres, too, somewhat u ;/>« Ht ;>^tt repu- 
tation, and tboDgb the ibnns and ^ound c//lour$ mxt vc-rv ^ood^ 
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the delicacy of the old p&te tendre is wanting, and the painting of 
the subjects shows a great falling off from the days of Madame 
Pompadour. The high prices, too, compared with the many 
rival factories in Paris that imitate its mark, keep its productions 
out of the general market. 

Since 1875, however, a competent correspondent (M. Billequin) 
has been established at Pekin, for the general observation of all 
processes likely to prove useful at headquarters, and he has also 
commenced the purchase of representative specimens, so that 
the national porcelain manufactory of France may be kept au 
courant with any improvements adopted by the Chinese potters. 
Let us hope, therefore, that this unmistakable sign of fresh spirit 
will soon show the good fruits we have every right to expect 
(See SEVRES.) 

To the modem French school of ceramic art, too, belong those 
factories of M. Pillevuyt (which see), of M. Deck, of Limoges, 
now owned by Haviland & Co., and many others,, including 
that factory of excellent ceramic statuary or biscuit of " Maison 
Gille," whose life-size figures of Love and Folly, and statuettes 
of the different models of Venus, may often be seen in some of 
the best of our London china houses. In a notice, too, of the 
modem French, one must not forget those many and various 
minor fabriques, where the soft paste of Tournay is decorated 
after the manner of the old Sevres. Many of these specimens 
are really beautiful examples of the art, and in softness of glaze 
and brilliancy of colour approach very closely to the veritable 
p&te tendre which they imitate. Of the colours thus revived, that 
imitating the vert and gros bleu are the best, and that of the 
beautiful rose du Barry the least successful. The enrichment 
of these pieces by jewelling is very clever, and is better in effect 
than that of our English manufacturers. These firms of por- 
celain decorators affect the double L of Sevres as a mark, and 
place in lieu of a date-mark the initial of their own name. 

Of the modern Italian school of ceramics, perhaps the chief is 
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the large manufactory of the Marquis of Ginori, whose artistic 
majolica is particularly good, the shapes graceful, and the decora- 
tion of a high class, and in some of the best pieces very finely 
finished. The lustred or iridescent majolica of the sixteenth 
century has been successfully reproduced, and in fact some of 
the pieces have been palmed off by unscrupulous dealers, as 
original specimens. Of the porcelain, the sharpness of the bas 
relief is inferior to that of the old Capo di Monte, and the colour- 
ing is harsher, but the shapes are excellent, and the peculiar 
kind of twisted handles {intrecdatd) very pretty. (See Capo di 
Monte.) 

The majolica manufactories of Bologna, of Faenza, Imola, 
Le Nove, and Gubbio (which see), and some others, are making, 
with considerable success, reproductions of the Urbino of the 
Renaissance period. At Valencia and Seville manufactories exist. 
At Portugal the painting of pottery pictures, mostly for the embel- 
lishment of churches, is carried on ; and a notice of modern foreign 
ceramics would be incomplete without mention of the factories 
of Copenhagen, the products of which are familiar to every 
observer of shop-window display in the metropolis. In the 
reproduction of Thorwaldsen^s models and bas reliefs in terra- 
cotta, the Danish potters are very clever, and the chief of these 
manufactories is under state management. (See Copenhagen.) 

Of all countries, none has shown anything approaching the 
progress made by England within the last few years. In speak, 
ing of what present writers would call our own day, we must 
take, as a starting point, the Great Exhibition of 1851. The 
short notices of our English factories — that of Minton, with its 
decorative majolica, covering the floors and walls of palace and 
public building in every part of the world ; of Worcester, sup- 
plying the most varied forms of ceramic art ever emanating 
from a single management ; of Spode (now Copeland), with its 
delicate porcelain and beautiful parian ; and of Henry Doulton, 
the perhaps most useful combined with the most decora- 
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tive, supplying vase for hall or cabinet, and drinking-cup \ 
what not for the table; — these and others, not forgetti 
Wedgwood, still exporting the light queen's ware to all j 
of the globe, the short notices given, will show the dates < 
their progress; but readers who happen to have been prese 
at the Exhibitions of 1S51 and iS6z in London, and thoa 
of 1867 and 187S in Paris, will have remarked the great stridi 
made in ceramic ait within the last quarter of a century. 

\Vhen we refer to the two official catalogues of the Exhibitioi 
of 1851 and 1878, this progress is not apparent from the « 
of exhibitors in each Exhibition in this particular class, that of tl 
former giving a list of sixty against the modest number of twen^ 
six only in the latter. But in the consideration of artistic potter 
we must substract the larger proportion of exhibitors in bot 
instances, and against five firms who had important exhibits ^ 
1S51, namely, Minton, Copeland, Wedgwood, Chamberiayne, : 
Charles Meigh &: Son, we find the same number in 1 
enterprising firm of Doulton & Co. having come prominentia 
forward, and that of Charles Meigh being unrepresented. Spe 
mens of this firm's productions can, however, be seen 
Museum of Practical Geology ia Jermyn Street. 

Chamberlayne's Worcester porcelain in 1851 was an incoi 
siderable and unimportant exhibit, while the display of the Royi 
Porcelain Works Company, Worcester, was one of the best of il 
class in the Exhibition. 

In thinking of this subject, however, one cannot help owning, 
with some abatement of national pride, that the excellence of our 
ceramics is due more to English energy and capital than to native 
artistic talent — a defect evident from the number of foreign 
artists employed in our principal potteries. 

With our National Art School at South Kensington and its 
many afiiliated branches, and the praiseworthy step in the same 
direction made by the originators of the Lambeth School of Art, 
we may hope to see an alteration in this matter, and EngUsh art 
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become more thoroughly national (See also notice on Lambeth 
pottery.) 

The speech of Mr. Gladstone at the opening of an exhibi- 
tion at Chester, on the nth August 1879, deals with this 
subject very efficiently, and its general tone is one calculated 
to do much good in the direction of the minds of our artists 
and artisans, towards a higher order of interest in their work. 
The whole speech might be quoted with advantage, but the 
following extracts will serve to emphasise the above view of 
our national art, which applies to ceramics as to all other 
branches : — 

" I apprehend you will agree with me that, in all the visible 
and material objects that are produced to meet the wants and 
tastes of man, there are two things to look to: one is utility, 
and the other is beauty. Well, now, utility of course includes 
strength, accuracy of form, convenience, and so forth. I do 
not enter into detail I only want to remind you that, besides 
the utility of these objects which are made to meet our common 
wants of every possible description, there is an important con- 
sideration in their beauty, which also divides itself into various 
branches, on which I need not dwell in detail^ — beauty of form, 
beauty of colour, and beauty of proportion. ... I am going 
to give an opinion which, from my sense of duty and from a 
long experience in public life — which has placed me very much 
in relation to the great industries of the country — has been 
originally suggested and long ago formed in my mind, namely, 
that an Englishman is a marvellous man in business produc- 
tion when he is put under pressure, but, if he is not put under 
pressure, he is apt to grow relaxed and careless, and is satis- 
fied if he can produce things that will sell He has not 
got as much as he ought to have of the love of excellence 
for its own sake. Now, there are those who will say it 
is a very visionary idea to promote a love of excellence for 
its own sake, but I hold it is not visionary at all; for, de- 
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pend upon it, every excellence that is real, whether it relates 
to utility or beauty, has got its price, its value in the market 
. . . When we come to touch upon what is material — ^painting, 
sculpture, and architecture, — in this country, there is no de- 
ficiency in the English people in their sense of beauty. What 
there is — what there has been — seems to be some deficienq^ 
in the quality or habit which connects the sense of beauty 
with the production of works of utility. Now, these two things 
are quite distinct In the oldest times of human history, 
among the Greeks there was no separation whatever — ^no gap 
whatever — between the idea of beauty and the idea of utility. 
Whatever the Greek produced in ancient days, he made as 
useful as he could, and, at the same time, accordingly it lay' 
with him to make it as beautiful as he could. ... If we take 
porcelain, a similar improvement has taken place. Anybody 
who is familiar with tea, coffee, and dinner services of forty 
or fifty years ago, supposing he had been asleep during those 
fifty years, and that he awoke to-day and went to the best 
shops and repositories to observe the character of the manu- 
factures that are offered for sale, he would think he had passed 
into another world, so entirely different are they, and so far 
superior to what was produced in the time of one generation, 
and especially two generations back. . . . We want to carry 
this work of improvement to such a condition that it shall 
not depend upon the spirit or enterprise of this or that master, 
of this or that workshop or factory, — we want to get it into 
the mind, and brain, and heart, and feeling of the working- 
men. That is what we want. . . . There are difficulties in 
the way, and one very great difficulty I cannot deny; yet the 
difficulty arises from what is now absolutely inseparable firom 
the system of modern production, namely, the division of 
labour, which confines a workman to some one, perhaps a 
comparatively trifling, portion of the manipulation of the thing 
he produces, and naturally diminishes his interest in it as a 
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whole. I do not deny that that is a difficulty. We are told 
that it takes I don't know how many people to make a pin; 
and, probably, the man who has to shape the head of the pin 
does not care much about the goodness, neatness, and efficiency 
of the pin as a whole. I can understand that this is an 
obstacle and a difficulty, but, at the same time, it is a diffi- 
culty which can be overcome, and there is no reason why we 
should extinguish the feeling I now describe. Labour is not 
always so divided as it is in this. In many of the great in- 
dustries there is plenty of room for this appreciation of beauty. 
A great many people — for instance, those who are engaged in 
moulding earthenware — are concerned directly in that which 
must be beautiful or the reverse. We must not expect too 
much; we must not look for miracles, but what we may 
reasonably look for is progress — progress in the adoption of 
principles recommended, not merely by theory, or by some 
apparently plausible grounds of reason, but by the surest in- 
vestigation we can make, as well as by the surest testimony of 
long experience, which show that to unite all forms of beauty, 
all varied qualities of beauty, with different characteristics that 
make up utility in industrial productions, is the true way to the 
success of our national enterprise and commerce." 

The adoption by the Worcester and Minton factories, particu- 
larly by the former management, of the pcLte sur pdte process of 
decoration has been, in the writer's opinion, one of the most 
successful improvements to be noticed. It conveys to the speci- 
men much of the beautiful appearance of a cameo, an effect 
which is heightened by the high polish given to the lower stratum, 
forming the groundwork of the subject, which is in slight relief. 
A good example of this class of decoration is a pair of Minton 
vases by Solon in the loan exhibition of the South Kensington 
Museum, lent by W. Ingram, Esq., M.P. 

Minton's newest improvement is an excellent reproduction of 
the vieux pdie tendre (see Minton), due to Mr. C. M. Campbell's 
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enterprise, and the torqaoise bine wliidi this paste is capoMe 
of taking is really eqnal to the ooXoar it is meant to imitate. Of 
Copeland's ceramic statuary, of Wedgwood's jasper and qneen's 
ware, and their recendy revived manofurtare of pcHcdain, of 
Doulton's faience^ and the Irish factcxy of Belledc, we have 
spoken elsewhere, and to these leading houses may be added 
the new Derby Porcelain Factory (see Derby), establisl^d only 
last year, and many other firms of indnstrioos Stafibrdshire, in- 
cluding Maw & Son for majolica, Jones & Ca for a kind of 
f&ie sur pate decoration, and the Watcombe Company for terra- 
cotta, and numerous minor manufacturers, for a complete list of 
which Mr. Jewitfs book should be consulted. 

A most interesting collection of specimens of these different 
firms' manufactures is on view at the Museum of Practical 
Geology in Jermyn Street, and also at the South Kensington 
Museum. At the former place, on account of the collection being 
within so small a compass, the reader will find it most instructive 
to study the progress of English ceramics, illustrated by speci- 
mens of every class, firom the earliest period down to some very 
recent productions. 

One great feature, too, of our modem English school, quite 
lately developed, is that of plaque painting ; and firom the large 
and moderately level surface which the piece here presents to the 
artist, many excellent specimens of ceramic decoration result, 
and, in many houses, vie with the watercolour drawing for a 
space on the wall, where, framed as a picture or forming the centre 
piece of some itagire^ they take an important part in mural 
decoration. 

Many such plaques, painted by Solon or by Coleman and others, 
have been sold for very high prices, and, with the encouragement 
given to amateurs at competitive exhibitions by enterprising 
houses such as Howell & James, painting in pottery by ladies 
and gentlemen (the former more frequently) has become a very 
fashionable recreation. 
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At the present time, the rage for Japanese art would seem to 
threaten the purity of our designs. It is, of course, quite in accord- 
ance with, and is, in fact, a natural outcome of, our adoption 
of the Gothic order of architecture ; but the very distortion of 
natural forms that gives a weird quaintness to the Japanese and 
Chinese art products, is incompatible with that beauty of ideal 
which has for its realisation the perfection of natural forms, and 
which may be said to be the truth in art to which artists should 
attain. One of the most fashionable classes of decoration in our 
modem porcelain is the representation of Japanese subjects ; and 
though at first sight one may be struck with its cleverness as an 
adaptation and its quaintness as a device, it surely can be but a 
short-lived taste; and a return must come before long to the 
more classic forms and suitable decorations in which there is 
alone a positive repose and perpetual charm. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

PORCELAIN; ITS INTRODUCTION INTO EUROPE AND 

GENERAL ADOPTION 

Ceramics have always been rightly divided into two distinct 
classes — pottery and porcelain. The term "porcelain," or, as it is 
often called, china, should include those articles produced by an 
artificial mixture of certain mineral elements, known by their 
Chinese names of kaolin and petuntse^ or their English ones of 
china-clay and felspar. They both result from the natural dis- 
integration of granite, and while the former is infusible under the 
greatest heat, the latter is not, but unites in a state of fusion with 
the china-clay, making a paste which is translucent, hard, capable 
of bearing extremes of heat and cold, and which breaks with a 
smooth vitreous fracture, in which points it differs from pottery. 

The derivation of the word is said to be from the Portuguese 
porcdlana (a little pig), and is explained by the fact that these 
pioneers of Eastern trade used as a currency in their trafl5c, little 
cowrie shells (porcellana), so called from their shape resembling that 
of a pig. When they brought home the first specimens of real 
porcelain from China, and the novel commodity required a name, 
its shell-like appearance at once suggested the title, and as porce- 
lain or china it has ever since been knowa 

Specimens of Chinese porcelain found their way to England 
as early as 1506, when a present of some "Oriental china bowls " 
was made to Sir Thomas Trenchard, then High Sheriff, by Philip 
of Austria, when his Majesty visited Weymouth, being driven 
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there by stress of weather during his voyage from the Low Countries 
to Spain ; and amongst the new year's gifts to Queen Elizabeth, 
1587-88, was "a porringer of white porselyn and a cup of green 
porselyn," presented by Lord Burghleigh and Mr. Robert Cecil 

The secrets of manufacture were well kept by the select 
Celestials, and inquisitive travellers were regaled with many a 
hoax, that, in default of better information, was sent to Europe 
and believed. Thus Lord Bacon, certainly one of the best-in- 
formed men of his time, in an argument at the bar during the 
impeachment of Haste, speaks of the "/«/««" of porcelain, 
" which porcelain is a kind of plaster buried in the earth, and by 
length of time congealed and glazed into that fine substance." 

It was also stated that porcelain was made of eggshells and 
seashells beaten small and buried in the earth for a hundred, 
years ; hence the old couplet — 

** True fame, like porc'lain earth, for years must lay 
Buried and mixed with elemental clay.'' 

And another fable was that the mysterious porcelain cups were of 
such a nature as to detect poison by a sudden change of trans- 
parency. 

It must of course be borne in mind, that, before the Cape of 
Good Hope had been doubled by the Portuguese traders, every 
specimen brought home had been carried across the desert on the 
backs of camels, and that owing to the monopoly of Eastern 
trade, first by the Portuguese and subsequently by the Dutch, 
the English East India Company was shut out from importing 
Oriental porcelain for some time after its formation in 1650. 

Pfere d'EntrecoUes, the Superior-General of the French Jesuits 
in China, who established a mission in most of the provinces of 
the Celestial Empire, writing in 17 17, mentions the number of 
furnaces in a single province, that of Feouliang, as having in- 
creased from 300 to 3000, and the same writer, who appears to 
have been most anxious to impart to his countrymen the secret 
of porcelain manufacture, having learnt from his Chinese converts 
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particulars, sent home a list of specific instructions, e 
specimens, to Father Orry at Paris in lyiz, and 1 
infonnation thus acquired by the French laid the foundationa 
the famous manufactory at Sevres. 

We have seen, in a previous chapter, how the introduction c 
true porcelain into Europe about the end of the seventeenth 
century caused the languishing of the majolica fabriques. Its 
finer and more compact body, its superiority for all vessels of 
use, and, moreover, the novelty and secret of its production, 
attracted the attention of art-loving sovereigns and noble patrons 
of the different ceramic ateliers, and the manufacture of artistic 
majolica was comparatively forsaken. It must also be remembered 
that, previous to its introduction into Europe as a manufacture. 
Oriental porcelain had commanded a very high price amongst 
collectors ; the difficulty of importation, owing to the exclusive 
manners of the Chinese, accounting in a great measure for this. 

There is some doubt as to who can claim the credit of having 
first made porcelain in Europe. Jacquemart tells us of the liberal 
offers made by Alfonso, Duke of Ferrara, Modena, and Reggio, to 
obtain the services of a Venedan potter who was reputed to 
possess the coveted secret, but who declined the Duke's over- 
lures on account of the journey and his age; and another story, 
which is substantiated by the archives of Florence, is interesting 
as showing the importance attached to the secret of making 
porcelain. In 1567, owing to the accidental discharge of a 
cannon in the ducal arsenal, the master-founder, who was also 
chief potter, one Camillo, was mortally wounded, and there was 
considerable excitement lest he should die without first reveal- 
ing the secret of making porcelain, of which he was believed 
lo be possessed. Jacquemart quotes an extract from the note 
of the ambassador to the Grand Duke of Florence announc- 
ing the event to his master ; — " Camillo da Urbino, maker of 
vases, and painter, chemist in some sort to your Excellenijs. 
who is the real Modena inventor of porcelain." 
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There would be no difficulty in quoting from different authors, 
numerous anecdotes showing how anxious were these rival dukes 
to become patrons of the first porcelain manufactory in Europe, 
and though it is difficult to determine the exact date, the dis- 
tinction seems to have been earned by the Medici family at 
Florence. The first specimens were scarcely true porcelain, but 
still a substance infinitely harder than the preceding majolica, 
and partially translucent Venice also claims to have been the 
first, but there is no record of any successful production imtil 
later, though we know attempts were made as early as 1520. 
In 1695 a soft porcelain of fine quality was made at St. Cloud 
(which see), and the invention was protected by a special royal 
concession, dated 17 13, which Jacquemart quotes in exienso, 
and also some interesting extracts from the "Mercure de 
France" for the year 1700, recording the visits of royalty and 
aristocracy to the factory. 

The first true hard porcelain was, however, made in Saxony 
in the year 1709, and under the keen personal interest of 
Augustus II., Elector of Saxony and King of Poland, this 
manufactory became in a few years famous for its beautiful 
productions. Every precaution was taken to prevent the escape 
of the highly-prized recipe ; and when Charles XII. of Sweden 
invaded Saxony in 1 706, Bottcher, at that time busily employed 
in making experiments that resulted so successfully some three 
years later, was sent with three workmen under a cavalry escort 
to Konigstein, where, safe from molestation, he could continue 
his work, in a laboratory especially fitted up for him in the 
fortress. His fellow-prisoners formed a plan of escape, but 
Bottcher was prudent enough to disclose the scheme, and by 
this act of confidence became subjected to less rigorous con- 
finement In 1708 he succeeded in withdrawing from his 
furnace a seggar containing a tea-pot, which, in the presence of 
the King, was plunged into a vessel of cold water without 
sustaining any injury, and on this signal triumph he improved 
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by subsequent trials, until the great manufactory at Meissen was 
opened under his directorate in 1709-10. 

From the notices of the different factories in the next chapter, 
it will be seen how, by means of runaway workmen, the secret 
of porcelain manufacture spread; first to Vienna, and after- 
wards to many other German towns wherever the facilities 
existed, more or less, for the establishment of the necessary 
works, and supply of the kaolin. In a great number of cases, 
however, the career of prosperity has been short, owing to 
many difficulties, of which the expense of management was 
not the least ; such factories were often the expensive toys of 
artistic potentates, and perished for lack of the necessary sub- 
sidies, and their specimens have, in consequence, become rare 
and valuable, not only for their scarcity, but because, as they 
were in many cases produced at great cost, without regard to 
making the factory self-supporting, they have intrinsically an 
artistic value superior to the vast bulk of the productions of 
more recent prospering manufactories. 

The introduction of porcelain manufacture into England 
appears to have been brought about by our commercial con- 
nection with the Dutch, and also to have resulted from the 
persevering experiments of some of our chemists. 

Porcelain appears to have been made at Lowestoft in 1756, 
though there is some doubt as to whether the materials were 
not brought from China (see Lowestoft); but we know that 
Cookworthy succeeded in producing porcelain from the now 
famous Cornwall clay about this date (see Plymouth), and, 
therefore, this may be set down as the probable time when 
the industry which now forms a considerable portion of our 
exports was first commenced. 

The notices of the different ceramic factories, arranged alpha- 
betically, will show the date of establishment, together with 
many items of information respecting their history and peculia- 
rities, so that their chronological order can be easily determined 
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CHAPTER V. 

A SHORT ACCOUNT OF THE DIFFERENT CERAMIC FAC- 
TORIES IN ALPHABETICAL ORDER, WITH THEIR 
DISTINGUISHING MARKS AND MONOGRAMS. 

(For the blocks, ivith which many of these are illustrated, the writer is indebted 
to the courtesy of Mr, William Chaffers, F,S.A.) 

Alcora. — This factory of Count d'Aranda is said to have 
been the only one in Spain where porcelain was made, with 
the exception of the Buen Retiro factory. Some very fine 
plaques of faience, and, at a later date, of porcelain, were made 
here, with good paintings of figures in Spanish costumes on a 
fine brilliant white ground; but they bear no fabric mark, only 
an inscription relating to the subject. 

Amstel. — This manufactory, the first porcelain establishment 
in Holland, was founded in 1764 by Count Von Gronsfeld, with 
the assistance of some runaway workmen from Saxony. 

Owing to the great expense of the establishment, and dis- 
proportionate returns, occasioned partly by the growing importa- 
tion of Oriental porcelain, the Count's means were exhausted, 
and the effects of the factory were sold off in 1771. In. 1772, 
however, the Protestant Pastor de Moll reopened a manufac- 
tory at Loosdrecht, midway between Amsterdam and Utrecht, 
where it was carried on with some success until his death, 
when its removal to Amstel, in 1784, took place. 

Its characteristics are : — Hard paste, a fine white body, and 
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the decoration generally in landscapes and country scenes, or 
single figures of Dutch peasants (specimens in Museum of Prac- 
tical Geology, Jermyn Street). 

The marks are the cypher A for Amstel, the word in full, 
or with some abbreviation, and the letters M.O.L, which stand 
for Manufacteur oude Loosdrecht The earliest marks being 
the cross swords, possibly in imitation of Dresden, and a W. 
for Weesp (near Amsterdam). 
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ANG0ULt:ME. — ^A small factory was established at Paris (Rue 
de Bondy), under the protection of the Count d'Artois, about 
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1785-92, and the productions were called porcelaine d'Angou- 
l^me, but specimens are rare, and little is known of the factory. 
The paste is hard, and marks stencilled in red 
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Paris. Rue de Bondy, 1780. 
" D'Angouiame." Dihl & Guehard. 



In a case by itself in the new pottery gallery of the South 
Kensington Museum, is a vase of this factory standing on a 
tripod pedestal, formed of three lions, about seven feet high 
(inclusive of pedestal), with a battle-subject beautifully painted 
en grisaille^ and it is certainly one of the most magnificeni 
specimens of fine porcelain that could be desired. 

Arras. — An inconsiderable fabrique established about 1782 by 
the Desmoiselles Deleneur under the patronage of M. de Calonne, 
at that time Intendant of Flanders and Artois. The works only 
lasted four or five years, and its productions were similar to those 
of Toumay, being founded out of rivalry to that factory* 

Soft paste. Mark in blue under the glaze. 
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Anspach (The Margraviate, in Bavaria). — Founded by a 
runaway workman from Dresden named Wachenfeld, but ceased 
on the migration of its founder to Strasburg. 

Hard paste and similar in character to Amstel. The marks 
are the cypher A and very rarely the crude figure of an eagle in 
blue. 
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Baden-Baden. — Established in 1753, under the patronage of 
the reigning Margrave, by a widow named Sperl, who carried it on 
with considerable success by the aid of workmen from Hochst 
until 1778. Subsequently the factory became the property of a 
man named Pfalzer, who, becoming insolvent, it was sold, when 
a tanner, one Meyer, bought it and afterwards turned the building 
into an inn, known now as " Griin WinckeL" 

Hard paste ; and of tne general character of porcelain made in 
the Palatinate. Marks — sometimes one, but generally two axe- 
blades in neutral tint or gold. 
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Bassano (Le Nove, Lombardy). — Jacquemart informs us that 
this manufactory was founded in 1728 by Giovanni Battista 
Antonibon, but for the first twenty years he appears only to have 
succeeded in producing a fine faience. In 1752 it passed into 
the hands of Pasquale Antonibon, who, with the help of one 
Sigismund Fischer, brought the productions of the factory to 
much excellence. 

The chief characteristics are soft paste, and being generally 
decorated with copies of the Chinese. A few pieces, however, 
were very finely finished and decorated with a deep lustrous maza- 
rine blue. The mark is an asterisk or star of six rays in blue, red, 
or gold, sometimes accompanied by " Nove " in gold ; this last 
mark is generally on the finest and most decorative specimens. 
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Giovanni Battista, Antonio Bon 
or Antonibon. 
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Nove. Marconi, painter. 
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Belleek, Ireland. — These works were founded by Mr. David 
M'Birney of Dublin in 1857, at the recommendation of Mr. 
Armstrong of the Royal Worcester Factory, who had made some 
satisfactory experiments with some of the Irish materials. 

The peculiarity of the china is its lustre, which is just like the 
polished surface inside a mother-of-pearl shell, and the designs of 
compoliers and flower vases are generally those of sea-shells, merely 
tinted, — with a relief of some coral branches as a support Very 
handsome services are in the possession of Her Majesty and the 
Prince of Wales, and the factory must have a very considerable 
output The ware is very thip, light, and altogether shell-like ; 
but as specimens at very moderate prices are to be found in most 
china shops, they are familiar to the public. 

The mark Is a device printed in colour, and stamped in the clay. 



Bentlev Ware (see Wedgwood). — Bentley, sometime partner 
with Wedgwood. 

Berlin. — This manufactory was established in 1751 by W. 
Caspar Wegeley, a merchant who had purchased the secret of 
making porcelain from some Kochst workmen, who, as will be 
seen in the notice of this latter factory, had obtained possession 
of Ringler'a papers, and sold them to some wealthy persons 
desirous of embarking in the manufacture of porcelain. After 
1 761 it was under the management of a celebrated banker named 
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SPECIMEN OF BELLEEK. 

IIL FOR H.R.H. THE PRINCE OP WALES. 
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Gottskowski, but became a royal manufactory with the immediate 
patronage of Frederick the Great, who, during his short occupa- 
tion of Dresden, transferred a quantity of the clay, together with 
modellers and painters, from Meissen to Berlin ; and as Dresden 
was at this time suffering greatly from the Seven Years' war which 
ended in 1763, the productions of Berlin came into considerable 
repute. Marryat mentions that Frederick the Great would not 
allow the Jews to marry, until they had purchased a service at the 
Toyal manufactory. 

The paste is hard, and the drawing of the figures, especially 
those of a classical type of the best periods, very delicate and fine ; 
there is also a chasteness and neatness about the decoration of 
specimens of this time, but the later productions are coarse in 
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modelling, and not refined or delicate in colour. At the present 
time, much more useful ordinary china is made than pieces of 
an artistic character, and the factory is not improving. That the 
management are, however, capable of occasionally turning out 
fine specimens, we have ample evidence in the magnificent Biscuit 
Winecooler presented to the South Kensington Museum by the 
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Prussian Government in 1867, and now on view in the new pottery 
gallery of the Museum, together with some other choice specimens 
both old and new of this factory. 

The mark of the earliest specimens is a W (Wegeley) ; but when 
it became a royal manufactory the sceptre was adopted, and 
this mark was sometimes accompanied by the letters K. P. M. 
(Konigliche Porzellan Manufactur), also the imperial globe and 
cross, and the eagle, printed in a reddish brown colour; this more 
often occurs on the modern productions. The sceptre of the 
better period is thinner than that more lately adopted, and these 
marks are always in blue. One or two specimens have been seen 
by the writer with the sceptre stamped in the paste (colourless). 

BoTTCHER Ware (see Dresden). 

BouRG LA Reine (Paris). — A small atelier where a potter, 
Jacques Julien, made soft porcelain in 1773. 
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Bologna (Italy). — A manufactory of artistic majolica was 
established here in 1849 by Angel Minghetti, and through his 
perseverance and knowledge soon attained a high state of per- 
fection in the reproduction of the old ware, especially that of 
Luca della Robbia in colossal busts, allegorical figures, and 
madonnas, also medallions ornamented with fruits and flowers. 
Particular attention has also been given to the imitation of the 
old Urbino majolica, following the styles of the great masters of 
this school, and some very fine pieces have also been made in the 
Raffaelesque ware, One of the largest vases ever produced was 
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besides one or two minor potteries. Messrs. Bell & Black's 
match manufactory marks the site of the old Bow works, which 
were discontinued shortly after Mr. Duesbury's purchase, and the 
moulds, &c., removed to Derby. 

The paste of Bow is similar to Chelsea, but as a rule of a 
coarser and more vitreous appearance, and the colours of the 
dresses for the figures are somewhat higher. The white pieces 
with simple Chinese designs in relief are very fine. The basket 
pattern, with flowers in relief, where the trellis crossed, was also 
executed to a large extent. The trade of the factory increased 
from ;^6573, in 1750, tO;£'ii,229, in 1755. 

In the British Museum is a curious specimen of the Bow 
factory. A bowl, with a memorial affixed, stating it to be the 
handiwork of Thomas Craft in 1760, by whom the said document 
is sigped and dated 1790. 

The " Bee " milk-jug sold at the Stowe sale for five guineas is 
also a striking relic of this factory. The design is well known, 
and reproductions have recently been made of which collectors 
should beware (a good collection of specimens at Museum of 
Practical Geology). 

The following marks are either incised or roughly painted in 
red : — 
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Bristol. — The manufacture of porcelain was acquired by the 
purchase, in 1774, of the patent rights of William Cookworthy of 
Plymouth (see notice on Plymouth) by Richard Champion, who, 
with the aid of some capitalists, carried on the manufacture of a 
fine hard-paste porcelain, much like the Oriental, for some years. 
With a view to increase his chances of recouping himself for the 
large sum paid to the patentee, by an extension of the monopoly, 
he applied to Parliament for this privilege, and obtained it in spite 
of strenuous opposition of Wedgwood, on the part of the Stafford- 
shire potters, and others, who used their influence in Parliament 
against him. The benefit gained, however, was barren, for the 
great expense and loss of time involved drained his resources, 
and the works were discontinued and right of patent sold to a 
company of Staffordshire potters in 1781. The clay of which 
the paste was composed he brought from Cornwall, and this was 
mixed with pulverised " growan stone," also from Cornwall — out 
of Lord Camelford's estate, who had assisted Cookworthy, the 
original patentee. 

A fine specimen is now in the Museum of Practical Geology 
(Jermyn Street) : a cup and saucer that formed part of a hand- 
some tea-service made by Champion to Edmund Burke's order, for 
presentation to Mrs. Smith, in recognition of her and her husband's 
warm support, during his contested elections, 1774. The service 
is decorated with delicate wreaths (a favourite ornament at the 
Bristol works), and the coat of arms of the Smith family and two 
S's entwined. Another remarkably fine service, decorated with 
the arms of "Burke,'' was presented to the successful M.P. by 
Champion. Genuine specimens of either of these services realise 
large prices when by any chance they are brought to the hammer. 

A peculiarity of the paste is its hard, vitreous appearance, and 
a kind of " ribbing " that can be noticed, as though in turning the 
vessel on the wheel the marks of a slight irregularity of the lathe 
were left; small black spots are often seen, too, in the paste. 
Landscapes, when they occur, are most carefully painted; and 
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the wreaths, which are most frequently found as bordering (some- 
times the only decoration), are of a laurel green. Some very fine 
figures were also made at this factory. 

The most usual mark is a plain cross in blue, but others are 
also found. 
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Brussels. — There was a manufactory here of porcelain (hard 
paste) about the end of last century. The marks are in blue. 
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BuEN Retiro (Madrid). — This manufactory was established 
by Charles III., who became King of Spain on resigning his 
crown of Naples in 1759, at a country house much frequented by 
his court, and called II Buen Retiro. As he brought with him 
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his workmen and models from the Neapolitan factory, the 
Spanish productions bear much resemblance to those of Capo di 
Monte. Great secrecy was observed as to the processes used, 
and the King took the greatest personal interest in the work, 
assisting with his own hands in turning out some of the pieces. 
The productions were chiefly for royal use, for presents to contem- 
porary sovereigns or favourites; and many thus preserved are 
singularly beautiful. On the accession of Charles IV. in 1789, it 
was thrown open to the public, though still remaining under 
royal patronage, but without the close personal interest of the 
preceding monarch. During the Peninsular War the works were 
destroyed by the French, and the buildings turned into a fortifica- 
tion, and surrendered with its two hundred cannon to the 
English, under the Duke of Wellington on his entry into Madrid, 
August 14, 18 1 2. 

Soft paste, beautifully white, and susceptible of most lustrous 
colouring. Groups of fruit were favourite subjects for the deco- 
ration of services. Designs in relief were also executed in white, 
sometimes decorated by part gilding. The china is generally 
beautifully transparent, and has altogether a shell-like appearance. 
Some pieces, being representations of shells ornamented with coral, 
are delicate to a degree. Figures are very rare. 

The marks are two C's interlaced, the royal cypher, and also 
the fleur-de-lis (the Bourbon crest), both in blue, and generally 
found somewhat indistinct ; but the character of the porcelain is 
unmistakable, being only like that of Capo di Monte, which, 
however, it excels in delicacy and thinness of body. In the 
pottery gallery at the South Kensington Museum is a magnificent 
vase of this factory, and also other specimens. 
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Capo di MoNi'fe. — This factory, which following that of Buen 
Retiro in alphabetical order should precede it if arranged chrono- 
logically, was established close to Naples by Charles III. in 1736, 
whose marriage with Queen Amelia of Saxony has been supposed 
by some to have brought the secret from Meissen to Naples ; but 
Marryat is probably right in giving the Queen credit only for the 
impetus she gave to ceramic art, and in considering the manu- 
factory of native birth, and independent of those runaway Dresden 
workmen that carried to so many new factories the secret from 
their late works. The character of the paste is thoroughly diffe- 
rent from that of the Meissen works, the only thing in common 
being that which we find in all young ceramic factories — the 
Oriental style in the decoration of the first specimens, doubtless 
from the idea of imitating the true Chinese porcelain. 

The King here, as afterwards in Spain, took the greatest personal 
interest in the conduct and welfare of the manufactory, and 
we are told looked with favour upon those of his subjects who 
were customers at his royal warehouse. Marryat quotes from a 
letter to Lord St. Vincent from Lord Nelson : " A little circum- 
stance has also happened which does honour to the King of 
Naples, and is not unpleasant to me. I went to view the 
magnificent manufactory of china. After admiring all the fine 
things sufficient to seduce the money from my pocket, I came to 
some busts in china of all the royal family ; these 1 immediately 
ordered, and when I went to pay for them, I was informed that 
the King had directed whatever I chose should be delivered free 
of all cost — and it was handsome of the King." , 

As we have seen in the notice of the Buen Retiro factory, 
Charles IIL, on his resignation of the crown pf Naples, took 
with him workmen and models, to found the new works. The 
Neapolitan factory was, however, continued under the patronage 
of his successor Ferdinand, and with his sanction and assistance 
other factories were started by private subjects. The royal aid 
was ill requited, by a conspiracy between some of those who had 
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left the parent establishment, and others who were still on the 
original staflf, to steal some of the gold and silver models, and 
other valuable articles. They, however, benefited but little from 
the new works — which soon languished and died from want of 
capital and energy. 

Revolutions are not conducive to the prosperity of ceramic 
factories, and during the troublous times that vexed Naples at 
the latter part of the last, and commencement of the present 
century, the Capo di Monte establishment had a hard time of it ; 
and after languishing for some years, became extinct in ,1821, the 
requisitions of part of the site for an hospital being the last straw 
that completed its breakdown. 

The productions of this celebrated manufactory are very 
beautiful, and, like the old Sevres, its soft paste has a charm of 
its own, in what one is tempted to term its " texture," so delicate 
and soft-looking is it. Services were made — each piece being 
decorated with a peasant in the costume of a different province, 
while underneath, in addition to the mark N surmounted by a 
crown impressed or in blue, is written in a brownish-red colour 
the name of the province, or the place of which a view is rendered, 
on the specimen. 

Groups of shells were very favourite designs, and also subjects 
from mythology, executed in alto and bas- relievo and tinted on 
a white ground ; borders of swags of flowers were also prevalent. 
Some large presentation pieces — vases and plateaux — were made 
chiefly as presents, and figures were, as in the Buen Retiro factory, 
more rare. 

Some years ago the Marquis Ginori commenced a factory near 
the old site for making reproductions, and as in addition to his 
other fabrique marks he has also adopted the same signs as used 
at the original factory, collectors must beware of deception. But 
the paste is much more vitreous in appearance, and the tinting of 
the subjects in relief is less delicate and refined. The peculiar 
"stipling," too, of the old process is replaced by a quicker method 
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of colouring, and the figure work is altogether more "waxy " and 
less carefully finished than in the old specimens. The majolica, 
however, manufactured at the present time is inferior to none, 
highly lustrous pigments, and bold effective designs, executed 
on forms that are correctly adapted from the classical and an- 
tique, render the Marquis Ginori's factory near Florence of very 
high reputation. Besides the marks given below, the coronet 
surmounting a G is sometimes formed on the more recent 
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Chantilly (Dept. Oise). — This minor factory was one of a 
group that sprung up in France founded by unfaithful artizans 
from the St Cloud manufactory. One, named Siroux, is said to 
have carried the secret to Chantilly in 1735, ^"^ under the 
patronage and support of Louis Henri, Prince of Cond^, it 
flourished for a time, being conducted by the brothers Dubois 
until 1 740 ; and produced chiefly imitations of Corean porcelain, 
the paste being soft like that of Menecy, and the decoration 
generally very simple and often in blue. The factory ceased at 
the commencement of the French Revolution. Its distinguishing 
mark was a hunter's horn, generally in blue. 
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Chelsea. — The early history of this most celebrated of English 
china manufactories is involved in some obscurity. Even Mr. Lle- 
wellyn Jewitt, whose painstaking work on English Ceramics cannot 
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.be too highly praised as a source of information, fails to give with 
any certainty the date of its establishment. We know, however, 
from his, and other works, that a factory of glass had existed there 
at a very early date ; and as a considerable quantity of pounded 
glass formed one of the component parts of the first attempts 
at porcelain manufacture, it may be assumed that the rage for 
porcelain which the importation of the Oriental china had pro- 
duced, and which had received an impetus by the success of the 
factory established at Meissen, caused the chemists and others 
connected with the glass factory to turn their attention to experi- 
ments for producing porcelain. The clay first used is said to 
have been brought in ships as ballast from China, but its exporta- 
tion was prohibited when discovered. Mr. Jewitt attributes the 
commencement of the Chelsea works to John Dwight, who in 
1 684 had been granted a patent for his manufactory at Fulham, 
he having claimed the discovery of "the mystery of making 
transparent porcelain." 

Under the reign of Queen Anne the factory does not appear to 
have flourished, but with the accession of the House of Hanover 
to the throne an impetus seems to have been given by the royal 
support and the employment of foreign artists. It can be readily 
understood that as other German princes, together with the 
King of Naples and princes and nobles of France, had ceramic 
factories under their protection, our English monarchs would be 
anxious to add also the fashionable pursuit of china-making to 
their amusements. 

George H. gave the Chelsea factory his especial care and 
support, and under the management of M. Nicholas Spremont, a 
foreigner, from 1750, until his retirement in 1768-69, the finest 
specimens were produced, and the factory in all respects reached 
its height of prosperity. Horace Walpole, writing in 1763, 
mentions a present from the King and Queen to the Duke of 
Mecklenburg of a service costing ;^ 12 00. The general returns 
of the factory a few years previous to this was about ;^3Soo per 
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annum, and its staff consisted of a hundred men with thirty boys 
in training. Mr. Jewitt gives some very interesting extracts from 
the work-books, showing the wages earned by those who worked 
at the Chelsea factory, one of which is copied here : — 

" Boreman, chief painter, 5s. 3d. per day; Jinks, Snowden, 
Barton, 3s. 6d. per day ; Gauron, 8s. gd. ; Roberts, 2s. 6d. ; 
Piggot, IS. 9d., and is. 6d. Sunday, for taking care of the horse 
(used for turning the flint and clay mills) ; Thomas (turning the 
wheel for a thrower), is. 6d. ; Inglefield, is. 8d. per day." 

On the retirement of Spremont, who was one of the few 
potters (successful in a pecuniary sense), his manager became 
director in the pay of Mr. James Cox, to whom the manufac- 
tory had been assigned or sold. It is to this manager (Francis 
Thomas) that the " case " of the undertaker of the Chelsea 
manufactory is attributed. The case, which is fully quoted in 
Marryat's "Glossary," was a protest against the importation 
of Dresden porcelain, which then paid a duty of eightpence a 
pound-weight, and was then only to be imported for private 
use, but which the " case " fully set out to be imported largely for 
sale, thus being detrimental to the English manufactory; the pro- 
test, however, does not appear to have been successful. 

In 1770 a contract was signed, by which the works were 
sold to Mr. Duesbury, the proprietor of the Derby factory, 
and though he for a time carried on the two concerns jointly, . 
the models and workmen were ultimately removed to the 
Derby works in 1784. 

The paste is soft, and one of the chief peculiarities about 
the Chelsea porcelain is, that its composition is such, that any 
attempts to re-fire would result in the specimen flying to 
pieces; there can, therefore, be no after-decoration of white 
or sparsely-coloured specimens in order to increase their value, 
as has so frequently been the case with the St. Cloud and 
Sevres porcelains. 

Some of the first pieces produced at the Chelsea works were 
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unmarked, but the sign generally adopted was the anchor in 
red or gold, and also on some pieces, though rare, a small 
embossed medallion with the anchor in relief (the whole 
colourless). Colonel Randolph has a pretty little saucer thus 
marked. Mr. Jewitt's authority bears out the writer's experi- 
ence, that the gold mark is not a sign always of the highest 
quality, but simply one in reference to gilding. 

The earliest dated specimen of English porcelain, is quoted 
by Mr. Jewitt to be one with the triangle and the word 
Chelsea below it, accompanied by the date 1745; but the 
most general mark is the anchor in gold or red as above 
named, sometimes two anchors being used, and in many cases 
no mark whatever save three dirty-looking patches in the form 
of a triangle ; which were made by the clumsy tripod on which 
the piece was baked, these marks are often, where the base is 
glazed, like raised blisters in the glaze. A collection of specimens 
is in the Museum of Practical Geology, and some magnificent 
pieces in the loan collection in the South Kensington Museum. 
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Mark used during Chelsea-Derry 
Period, 1 769-1 780. 



China. — The discovery of the secrets of the manufacture of 
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art pottery in China, is claimed so long ago as b.c. 2698- 
2599, during the reign of the Emperor Hoang-ti, and whether 
this date be speculative or accurate it is doubtless of great 
antiquity. It is very probable that, like other nations, the 
Chinese learned the arts gradually, and that improvements 
upon improvements had resulted in some degree of perfection, 
while the world was young, and this wonderful people, so pre- 
pared for a development of art, by their high state of civilisa- 
tion, took the more readily to ceramics from the scarcity of 
marbles with which to decorate their architecture. 

Chinese pottery differs from any other in the density of its 
paste, and for this reason has not unfrequently been con- 
founded with porcelain, the special characteristic of which, 
translucency, however, is absent. Some of the earlier produc- 
tions are of a dull brownish-red colour. An ornament peculiar 
to the Chinese potters, and adopted at an early date, was the 
crackle; this is generally found of a brownish grey, and re- 
lieved by raised ornaments of a dark ferruginous colour, much 
resembling bronze ; handles of this kind consist of kylins' heads, 
with movable rings placed inside the teeth; circular ornaments 
are also found, some three or four upon a vase, at irregular 
intervals, about the size of a shilling piece, with seal-like impres- 
sions, and bands of the same bronze-like paste round the lips 
and bodies of the vases. The crackle appearance is produced 
by a very simple method, the body or pd,te being made more 
sensitive to heat, and expansion, than the coating, or glaze ; only 
a little manipulation is required to cause the cracks all over 
the surface to be more or less frequent, and so form crackle of 
a larger or smaller pattern ; black, and sometimes red, were then 
rubbed into these tiny cracks to give this curious decoration a 
more marked form. 

Another notable style of ornamentation which shows consider- 
able knowledge of chemistry is that known as "flashed." It has 
been supposed that these agate-like specimens were the result of 
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mistakes or misfires, but there is now no doubt that the Chinese 
set a very high value on the potter's art, and endeavoured to 
make specimens in imitation of many beautiful agates. It was 
well known that metallic oxides were susceptible of influence by 
oxygen ; and by bold manipulation in the furnace, with a strong 
current of air, the oxygen would combine with the metal in 
fusion, the introduction of thick smoke would absorb the oxygen, 
and, causing the destruction of the oxide, give the colour of the 
pure metal. To such an extent was this science of decoration 
perfected, that it was possible to imitate a ripe fruit somewhat 
resembling our peach, with its many varied and beautiful tints, 
entirely by this process, and without the aid of the pencil 

When porcelain was first made in China we cannot telL 
Marry at puts the date from B.C. 185 to a.d. 88, but it was 
probably somewhat later than this. The earliest decorations 
appear to have been the blue, now so much prized by collectors. 
Jacquemart quotes the following story, which should be interest- 
ing to collectors of blue and white : — " In the year 954 a potter 
having petitioned Tchi-tsong to order a model, the Emperor 
replied, * For the future let the porcelain for the use of the palace 
be of the blue, as the heavens appear after rain.' " 

As the Hieratic law, forbidding the likeness of any animal, gave 
a distinct stamp to Arabian art, and as Egyptian religion cramped 
the artistic power of the people which Greek idealism encouraged, 
so Chinese religion and politics gave a yet more distinct character 
to the forms and decoration of their porcelain. 

Those sets of five and seven, those curious monsters that sur- 
mount covers and form handles of vases, those contorted dragons 
with four and five claws, are not the creatures of the painter's fancy, 
but signs and symbols of religion and politics. 1'hus the dragons 
with five and four claws represent the imperial, and the ordinary 
insignia, respectively ; the kylin is an animal foretelling good ; and 
the sacred horse, immortal bird, and many another quaint device 
that has been passed over as a Chinese oddity by the uninitiated, 
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has its own distinct meaning. As with the devices, so with the 
forms, figures, and colours ; thus the Ming dynasty adopted green 
as their livery, the Tai-thsing took the colour of the earth, yellow, 
and the Thang dynasty required it should be white. 

The plan of a vase, the observation of its angles or the division 
of its decoration, would enlighten us upon its religious destination 
or the rank of him who was allowed to make use of it. Vases 
were given as presents and highly valued, being rewards for good 
and noble deeds, and also for more ordinary occasions. 

The production of exquisite specimens was pursued as an art, 
and received the greatest encouragement and court patronage. 
The height of excellence may be said to have been attained about 
1465 ; this date would be included in the Ming dynasty, which 
began 1368 and ended 1647. 

The marks of Chinese porcelain are so numerous and compli- 
cated that they have not been attempted; but the reader who 
wishes to study the subject is referred with much confidence to 
Mrs. Bury Pallissy's translation of Jaquemart's " Ceramics," or to 
Chaffer's large edition of "Marks and Monograms." In this 
latter work there are no less than 140 illustrations of different sets 
of marks, including the distinguishing cyphers of the six dynasties 
from A.D. 25 to the present time. 

Clignancourt (Dept. de la Seine). — A small factory estab- 
lished by Deruelle, who obtained the patronage of " Monsieur " 
afterwards Louis XVIII., and marked with the cypher M under 
a crown ; a former mark was a windmill, and sometimes Deruelle 
used his cypher imperfectly stencilled in red. There is very little 
to distinguish the specimens of this manufactory from many other 
French hard-paste fabriques. 
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Clignancourt. Established 1775. 
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Louis Stanislas Xavier. Monsieur, 
Comte de Proven9e. 
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Mark of Monsieur, Comte de Proven9e. 



CoALBROOK Dale (known also as Coalport). — This factory, 
founded by the enterprising firm of John Rose & Co. about 1750, 
absorbed the Swansea manufactory in 1820, and that of Nantgarw 
in 1828, and was worked up to a very large concern. 

The principal productions, however, of an artistic character 
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Mark used after the Swansea and Nant- 
garw Works were purchased. 
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have been imitations of Chelsea, Worcester, and Sevres china, and 
from a collector's point of view are not therefore describable. 
Perhaps for this reason they are seldom marked, though a few 
pieces have been observed with the fictitious mark of the imitated 
factory. On Mr. Rose's death in 1841, he was succeeded by his 
nephew, and the latest proprietor was Mr. William Pugh. The 
affairs of the manufactory are now,' however, being wound up, 
owing to some family disagreement. (Collection of specimens in 
the Museum of Practical Geology.) 

Copenhagen. — This factory was founded about 1760 by a 
Frenchman named Fournier, who, however, estimated his own 
services at so high a rate of remuneration that the undertaking 
was for a time abandoned. In 1772, however, the factory was 
resuscitated by Miiller, then Minister of Justice, the requisite 
capital being raised by shares, which the Government took at par 
in 1775, on its failure as a paying concern, and continued it as a 
State establishment ; but it was still very unprofitable. Of late 
years, however, a fresh amount of vigour has been given to the 
undertaking, and the sales now, especially in this country, are 
considerable. Some of the earlier specimens are finely finished, 
with landscapes well executed. Hard paste, and the marks — three 
parallel wavy lines in blue — signifying the Sound and the Great 
and Little Belts. The manufactory still continues a Government 
concern, and is "Royal," as distinguished from other private 
factories. I'he chief artistic productions are copies of Thorwals- 
den's models in biscuit, both in statuettes and bas-reliefs. Useful 
services, prettily decorated, are also made to a large extent (a 
favourite colour being blue) in simple designs. The manufactory 
was unrepresented at Paris 1878 Exhibition, but at Denmark in 
1872 it received a special certificate of its merit. 
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CoPELAND (see Spode). 

CouRTiLLE (Rue Fontaine au Roi, Paris). — ^This factory 
was established in 1773 by Jean Baptiste Locre, whose partner, 
one Russinger, was director through the Revolution. One of 
the finest specimens of ceramic art produced by this factory was 
a life-size bust of La Comtesse du Barry, valued at that time at 
3000 francs {JQ126), 

It was hard paste, and the mark in blue, two torches crossed. 
This should not be mistaken for the Dresden crossed swords. 





Creil (Dept. Oise). — A manufactory of a fine faience, possess- 
ing some of the qualities of porcelain but lacking its transparency, 
was founded here at the latter end of the last century. It was 
generally white, and printed with historical subjects. The mark 
was stamped in the paste, and ^Iso stencilled. (Specimens in 
Museum of Practical Geology.) 
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Davenport. — The manufactory established in 1773 at Long- 
port in Burslem, passed into the hands of a Mr. Davenport in 
i793> and has remained ever since in the family. They manu- 
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facture porcelain of good quality, earthenware or stone china, and 
also glass. Their trade mark is an anchor with name of firm 
printed in a variety of designs. 



Davenport 
LONGPORT. 








Darte. — A small factory of hard-paste porcelain was esta- 
blished in the Rue de Popincours in 1796; and there are some 
richly-coloured and well-gilt plates still extant, marked with the 
potter s* name, " Darte," stencilled in red. 

• 

Deck. — Theodore Deck established a factory of artistic faience 
in the Rue Hal^vy in 1859, and since that time his works at each 
international exhibition have shown considerable progress and 
gained distinction. The first copies of the famous Alhambra 
vases were made by this firm; and at the Paris Exhibition, 1878, 
some remarkably fine plates were shown by him. Our art depart- 
ment have purchased some of his recent specimens, and they 
may be seen at the South Kensington Museum. The process 
of decoration is somewhat similar to the old Henri Deux ware, 
being by incrustation of different coloured clays, and is very 
effective, the designs being mostly eastern. 
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Paris. XIX. Century. T. Deck. 
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Derby. — The first evidence of a porcelain manufactory at 
Derby is the partnership deed, quoted by Mr. Jewitt, between 
William Duesbury, an enameller, John Heath, gentleman, and 
Andrew Planche, "china maker," dated ist January 1756. The 
latter seems to have learnt the secret of china making from 
Saxony, where, on the death of his father, a French refugee, he 
had resided; and Mr. Jewitt suggests that as the partnership- 
deed draft was never duly executed, and his name does not occur 
in any future papers, he was by some means or other turned out 
of the concern after all the information he could give had been 
obtained. Heath appears to have been the capitalist, and Dues- 
bury to have found the ability and energy necessary to make the 
business a profitable and successful one. 

The site of the manufactory was the Nottingham Road, since 
built over by the Midland Railway Co., and under Duesbury's 
management the " output " of the factory would appear to have 
grown rapidly. In 1763 a consignment of goods sent to London 
for sale consisted of 41 cases of china, and realised the sum of 
;^666, 1 7s. 6d. Mr. Jewitt gives the contents of some of these 
cases, which are interesting. 

No. 41 contained — 

8 large Flower Jars at 21s. 

3 large Inkstands at 42s. 

I small do at 24s. 

4 large Britannias. at 36s. 

6 second-sized Hussars at 12s. 

4 large Pigeons at 7s. 

12 small Rabbits at 2s. 

12 Chickens at 2s. 

16 small Baskets at 2s. 6d. 

Box No, 31 — 

4 large Quarters at 40s, 

4 Shakespeares at 42s, 

6 Miltons at 42s. 

24 Bucks on Pedestals at 2s. 6d. 
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The finer models of figures, however, appear to have been made 
during the Chelsea-Derby period, from 1 769-1 785, Mr. Duesbury 
having purchased the Chelsea manufactory in August 1769. 

The production of the Chelsea-Derby factories were disposed 
of by periodical auctions, and Mr. Jewitt quotes in extenso a 
catalogue in which there were as many as 529 lots, and he gives 
the prices which each lot realised ; an interesting reference for the 
collector of the present day, as many of the specimens are suffi- 
ciently described for identification with those in his own cabinet. 

At this time, 1 773-1 785, Mr. Duesbury had a London house in 
Bedford Street, Covent Garden, and the business appears to have 
been conducted in a very able manner ; considerable assistance 
had been rendered in the management by the eldest son of the 
proprietor, who became partner a few months before his father's 
death in 1786. Duesbury the second seems to have applied 
himself very closely to the improvement of the manufacture, 
and to have received considerable support from royalty and 
the court, models being lent by the Duke of Newcastle and 
Lady Spencer, and sketches by Lord Lonsdale. Those services 
which are, now so well known for their medallion decoration of 
landscapes, may be assigned to this date, and also many of the 
portrait-pieces which are due to the talent of Mr. Kean, some- 
time partner in the firm, and who managed the business for a 
short time after Mr. Duesbury's death in 1796. 

In 1815 the premises were leased to Robert Bloor, formerly clerk 
to Mr. Duesbury, and though by the sale of many indifferently- 
finished specimens he became rapidly rich, the decline of the 
Derby manufactory may be traced from his assumption of the 
management. The London house at this time was 34 Old Bond 
Street, where Mr. Courteney sold the productions consigned from 
Derby. 

The paste of Derby porcelain is fine, white, and soft, and many 
of the landscapes and flower-pieces are admirably painted. The 
finest of the latter are by the hand of William Billingsley, the 
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pupil of Zachariah Bowman, who was one of the best landscape and 
flower artists of the Chelsea factory. The beautiful biscuit, too, 
of Derby, is worthy of notice, and some admirably modelled figures 
are in existence, rivalling in many respects the biscuit of Sevres. 

A distinctive feature in the decoration of the tea and coffee 
services is a beautiful transparent full blue, which is generally as a 
border, relieved by gilding, and the cups were often fluted. 

Mr. Jewitt tells us that a workman, who joined Mr. Copeland 
after leaving the Derby works, discovered the now celebrated 
"parian" in an unsuccessful attempt to reproduce the biscuit 
of his late factory. 

Within the last few years a china manufactory, on a small scale, 
has been revived by Mr. Sampson Hancock, of King Street, Derby, 
and a few of his white pieces are delicate and pretty ; his coloured 
specimens are not, however, so successful. 

Mr. Sampson Hancock, in 1877, sold the right to use the 
crown as a mark to a new limited company, formed in that 
year to resuscitate porcelain manufacture at Derby. The old 
workhouse in Osmanston Street was purchased for the works, 
and has been altered and enlarged for this purpose. The com- 
pany's London warehouse is at No. 27 Ely Place, Holborn, and the 
managing-director, Mr. Edward Phillips. Their productions are 
much upon the old lines, such well-known models as those of Dr. 
Syntax and Dr. Sangrade, and the Mansion House dwarfs being 
very fairly reproduced in the chief characteristics of the originals. 
These quaint figures are the china representations of two human 
dwarfs, who used to stand outside the Mansion House some 
120 or 130 years ago, their curious appearance being enhanced 
by some advertising placard attached to their costume (which was 
also regulated by the particular business in hand), and they 
acted for their employers in a similar fiduciary capacity to that 
filled by our modern "sandwich man." The Mansion House 
being at that time used for purposes of recreation, public 
auctions, meetings, &c, that required such advertisements. No 
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Derby. Stevenson & Co. in 1859. 
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Sampson Hancock in 1859. 



explanations of these quaint devices in porcelain has ever, to the 
writer's knowledge, been published before, and he is indebted for 
the story to Colonel Randolph, whose famous collection of harle- 
quins and mountebanks in old china is so interesting and unique.* 
The greater portion of the new Derby Crown Porcelain Com- 
pany's manufactures, however, consist of useful services, and in 
the decoration of these the old " Crown-Derby " patterns are 
reproduced. The mark is a monogram surmounted by the crown, 
and also the word Derby impressed. {See first mark^ page 88.) 

(Collection of specimens of Derby, 1 750-1 790, in the Museum 
of Practical Geology.) 



DiHL. — Jacquemart quotes this small factory as being estab- 
lished in the Rue de Bondy. 

* The date of the different harfequin figures may be determined by their 
varieties of costumes — the tight-fitting jacket being first worn by Byrne in 
1800 when playing clown to Grimaldi.— (F/^^ Dickens^ Gi-imaldu) 
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tion at Dresden. Bottcher, the first director, died at the early 
age of thirty-seven, his death, Marryat tells us, being accelerated 
by intemperate living, and he was succeeded in office by Horoldt, 
in 1722, who introduced into the manufactory the intricate gilded 
borders and medallions, "i la Chine^^ by which that period is 
known. H6roldt*s time is also distinguished by the swords (the 
mark of fabrique) being smaller, and connected by the handles. 

In 1 73 1, Kandler, an artist of great merit, superintended the 
modelling, and introduced wreaths, bouquets of flowers, chande- 
liers, vases, and animals. In none of his productions, however, 
was shown so keen a sense of humour as in those two interesting 
specimens, " Count Briihl's tailor and wife." 

We quote the anecdote from Marryat's " Pottery and Porce- 
lain." Count Briihl, the profligate minister of Augustus II., 
whose splendid palace and terrace are the great ornaments of 

« 

Dresden, was importuned by his tailor to be allowed to see the 
manufactory, admission to which was strictly prohibited. At length 
he consented, and the tailor upon his entrance was presented with 
the two last new pieces made — which were, one a grotesque figure, 
a portrait of himself, mounted upon a he- goat, with the shears 
and all the other implements of his trade, and the other, his wife 
upon a she-goat, with a baby in swaddling clothes. The poor 
tailor was so annoyed with these caricatures, that he turned back 
without desiring to see more. 

Kandler had also commenced a colossal statue of Augustus 
II., but had only completed the head when the works were 
stopped by the war, when, in 1 745, Frederick the Great attacked 
Dresden, and many pieces were seized and sold, and the electoral 
archives plundered. In 1759, too, the manufactory was again a 
severe sufierer from military pillage, Meissen being the battle-field 
between the Austrians and the Prussians. 

Upon the restoration of peace, Dietrich, a native painter of 
some eminence, became director, but from this time the concern 
was unable to pay its expenses, and became a heavy drain on the 
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King's private means. The period which followed was under his 
Majesty's immediate directorship, and is known as the King's 
period (1778), indicated by a dot between the hilts of the swords, 
from which mark it has also acquired the cognomen of " Saxe au 
point," and specimens produced at this time are of the highest 
quality. The Marcolini period followed in 1796, indicated by a 
star between the sword hilts, and very frequently a number in blue. 
The decoration of this time is very rich, the deep gros bleu, or 
bleu de rot, being much used as a ground, and groups of mytho- 
logical figures and landscapes very carefully painted. The pre- 
sent management manufacture largely from the old models, now 
and again adding fresh ones. Though much has been said and 
written to disparage the present productions, the remarks often 
apply to a fraudulent ware made in imitation and bearing a forged 
mark. Though undoubtedly inferior in sharpness, brilliancy of 
colouring, and tone of gilding to the finest of old specimens, the 
modem period has much to commend it, and the lowness of price 
is not the least of its merits. 

Until the last three years the directors had taken no means to 
check the adoption of the fabrique marks by others, but they have 
recently registered these in London, Paris, and Dresden ; and in 
the result a lawsuit is still dragging its weary length in the German 
law courts, respecting the use of the royal cypher A.R., which is 
claimed by a private manufacturer in Dresden as his property, the 
State establishment only having used it to denote those pieces 
made for the King's use, and not as a usual mark, though some 
dealers have unscrupulously sold some thousands of these " royal 
relics " to a credulous public for the last twenty years. 

The old clay beds in the immediate neighbourhood have been 
long exhausted, and the material now used is of a harder and more 
vitreous composition, though beautifully white. The more highly 
finished specimens are very artistic ; and some of the useful ware, 
especially the " onion pattern " in blue and white, is particularly 
to be commended from its pretty simplicity and very low price. 
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SPECIMEN OF rJKF'^UhN MODERN PERIOD 

Subscription Whist Candlestick. The design adapted from an 
I Chelaea model, manufacinred for Mr. S. LilchfieUI in 1876. Tile sel c 
I prised fuur, each representing the ace of a suit, and the centre medallion being I 
vnGnUdinHy painted with subscriber's crest. 
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At the present time no porcelain commands a higher price than 
old Dresden of the best periods, at the recent sale of the Dickens' 
collection as much as ;^38o being given by Mr. E. Joseph for 
a small group of some four figures, and the tiny etui cases of 
this time, from three to five inches in length, and some three- 
quarters of an inch to one and a half diameter, realising as much 
as ;^4o and ;^5o each. 

The loan collections of the Hon. Mr. Lee Mainwairing, and Mr. 
W. F. B. Massey Mainwairing, and other amateurs, now on view 
at the South Kensington Museum, afford a capital opportunity of 
studying the best productions of the Meissen factory. 

The marks have been already alluded to, the most generally 
used one being the cross swords, with the little differences noted 
above, to show the periods or directorships, the rarest being 
that of the Caduceus, or wand of ^sculapius, supposed to have 
originated from Bottcher's trade sign as a chemist Mr. Bohn 
possessed a cup and saucer with this mark (flowers on a yellow 
ground), which was sold at Christie's in the spring of 1878. 
Lord Romilly has a finely-modelled white figure with the Mar- 
colini mark scratched in the paste. 





Dresden (Meissen). 
Augustus Rex, 1 709-1 726. For the 



Dresden. Wand of ^Esculapius. 

Established c. 1 712. Porcelain ^for 

sale, 1 7 15-1720. 



King's use. 
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King's period, 1770. 



/®xl /w\ 



X A 



\ About 1796. One or i 



jVi.j'yvi. 



Dresden. 



MresdOi.iy.i^. 



SPM 



Jim. 

KiTiigliche Piirzdian Manufactur. 






I7J0. \ liJVpl- 



A 



Note. — Much misapprehension has arisen respecting Ihe nick 01 cut (in 
the piLsle) across the mark (swords). One such cut signifies that the white 
china was sold as white, and llierefore has been coloured in some other atelier. 
In some cases, however, this after-colouring is exceedinijly clever, and has more 
the appearance of an old piece than one finished in the orthodox manner. 

Either one or more such " nicks," not across Ilie swords but above or 
below, signifies some defect in the piece, but these defects are sometimes so 
slight as to cause little or no diflerence in the value of the article so marked. 
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Elbogen (Bohemia). — Established in 1815 by M. Haidinger, 
but a factory of which little is known, and specimens are very 
rare. Hard paste, and mark, an elbow holding a sword, impressed 
in the paste. 




Etiolles (Dept. Seine et Oise). — A small factory, established 
by Monnier in 1766, near CorbeiL The mark is composed of 
letters, M. P., joined together, and sometimes the word Etiolles 
in full The specimens of this factory are very similar to many 
other French fabriques of hard-paste porcelain. It is sought after 
chiefly for its rarity. 



M» 






Faenza. — A revival of the art of making artistic majolica took 
place here in 1850, when Professor Farini, having purchased part 
of the collection of the Museum Passelini, which was dispersed 
at this time, established a factory, and, owing to his skill and 
energy, the productions attained considerable excellence. In 1863 
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A FARINI &G 
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he was succeeded at his death by his son Ludovicus, and in 1878 
a partial change in the proprietorship took place. The old 
models and decoration are successfully reproduced, and are of 
high merit. The marks are an anchor and the word FAENZA, 
A. FARINI & CO., altered in 1S78 to the device of two triangles 
intersecting each other and the letter F, 

Florence. — Soft-paste porcelain is said to have been first 
manufactured at Florence in 1570, in a laboratory established in 
the Chateau de San Marco by Francesco I. (Medicis), Grand Duke 
of Tuscany, after whose death, however, the enterprise appears to 
have lapsed ; and genuine specimens of what was in reality the 
first European porcelain are now extremely rare. Chaffers putting 
the whole number of specimens extant at thirty. The mark was 
painted in blue, and represented the cathedral of Florence sur- 
mounting the cypher F, 




FuLDA (Hesse). — A porcelain manufactory was established in 
the city of Fulda by Ringler's workmen in 1763, under the 
immediate protection of Arnandus, Prince Bishop of Fulda, and 
carried on in a building adjoining the episcopal palace, the clay 
being found in the district of Hohe Rhin, and the fuel supplied 
from the beethwood forests in the vicinity. The expenses, 
wJiich were very heavy, were borne by the Bishop, and some 
excellent specimens in vases, figures, groups, and services were 
produced. The factory was discontinued in 1780 on account of 
its great expense, and the models, &c., sold by public auction. 
Hard paste. Mark, two F's interlaced under a crown, signifying 
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Fiirstlich Fuldaisch (belonging to the Prince of Fulda), also a 
cross (the arms of Fulda). Both marks are in blue under the 
glaze. 





FoNTAiNEBLEAU. — A manufactory was established at Belleville in 
1790 by Jacob Petit, and the earlier pieces were carefully painted ; 
but as of late the proprietor has copied' the Dresden models and 
style of decoration, and in order to compete in price has consider- 
ably lowered his standard of excellence, the productions of this 
manufactory are not much sought after, save by dealers who may 
buy them to sell as Dresden; some of the white figures are, 
however, very pretty. The mark is in blue, and, until a recent 
registration of trade marks hindered it, the cross swords of 
Saxony were also ^added. The present manufactory is in the 
Rue Paradis Poissonni^re, Paris. 




FuLHAM.— The honour is claimed for Fulham of the first 
discovery of porcelain-making in England. John Dwight, a man 
of considerable learning, obtained a patent in 1671 from Charles 
II. for the manufacture of ** transparent porcellane," and appears 
to have made a superior earthenware only, chiefly in the form of 
jugs, in imitation of those of Cologne imported about this time. 
The works are now carried on very successfully by a Mr. Baily, 
who has improved and enlarged the original manufactory, which 
was of a primitive and unimportant character. (Specimens in 
the Museum of Practical Geology.) 
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FiJRSTENEURG (Brunswick). — The establishment of a porcelain 
manufactory at Fiirstenburg was due to Charles William Ferdi- 
nand, Duke of Brunswick (who in 1737 married Augusta, daughter 
of Frederic, Prince of Wales, and granddaughter of George II.). 
He, being ambitious to be the proprietor of some ceramic works, 
engaged a Hochst workman, one Bengraf, to leave his employ- 
ment and take the superintendence of a furnace. His master, 
Gelz, however, learning his intention, obtained an electoral com- 
mission to force his secret of the various processes to be given 
up to him before leaving, and on Bengraf's refusal to do this, he 
was placed under arrest and kept without food until the terms 
were complied with, when he was released, and arrived at Fiirsten- 
burg in 1750 to found a manufactory. He died, however, very 
shortly after its commencement, when the enterprise was taken up 
with much skill and spirit by Baron Von Lang, whose knowledge 
of chemistry enabled him to carry on the works with success. 
The paste is hard, and character of ware somewhat like the 
Meissen, but coarser, The mark is the cypher F, in blue under 
the glaze. 



Frankenthal (Palatinate, now Bavaria). — A manufactory 
of hard-paste porcelain was established at Frankenthal, by Paul 
Haniing in 1754, formerly a potter of Strasbourg ; but whether 
the invention of porcelain -malting was his own or purchased from 
Ringler, who had left Hochst in disgust at the discovery of his 
papers and piracy of his secret, is disputed by different writers. 
Ringler appears to have directed, and good porcelain was made 
until his death in 1761, when the Elect or- Palatine, Carl Theodor, 
rescued the factor)' from collapse and purchased the plant, and 
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his Christian names became the title of the factory. He was 
a zealous patron of the fine arts, and raised the tone of the Fran- 
kenthal ceramics, until its decline was brought about by his 
becoming Elector of Bavaria (1778) and withdrawing his personal 
superintendence. 

The earlier mark was a lion rampant, the crest of the Palatinate, 
and the monogram of Joseph Adam Hanung * also is often found 
accompanying this mark, but on it becoming a Government 
establishment the mark was the Elector's monogram surmounted 
by his crown. 

During the best period, 1765-17 78, when the first artists were 
employed, some very fine specimens were produced, and these, 
though somewhat rare, are to be had now for comparatively 
reasonable sums. A characteristic of this factory is the painting 




Frankenthal. 
Crest used from 1755 to 1761. 





Planiing. 



J. A. Hanung. 




Frankenthal. 
Mark of Carl Theodor, 1761. 




o 
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* Paul's son. 
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in grisaille, and in a reddish brown, of the subjects, and of these 
the drawing and shading is excellent. In the loan collection at 
the South Kensington Museum are some very characteristic 
specimens of the different styles of decoration executed at this 
factory. Frankenthal and Ludwigsburg are often confounded, 
being very similar in every respect. 

Gera. — Very little is known of this factory, which was founded 
in 1762 or 1780, according to different authorities. Hard paste, 
and mark an upright italic G, in blue under the glaze. 




GOTHA (Saxe Coburg). — A small and insignificant factory, 
founded by one Rothenburg in 1780, and after 1802 continued 
by one Henneburg. Hard paste, and mark a capital G, or the . 
name Gotha in full. 




a 
G 



R 




Greinstadt. — The stock and utensils of the Frankenthal factory 
were purchased in 1800 by M. Von Recum. The works were re- 
cently carried on by one Franz Bartolo, whose mark is his two initials. 



irB 

Greinstadt. Bartolo. 
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Grosbreitenbach (Hesse Darmstadt).— An unimportant 
factory was established here in 1770 by Gotthelf Greiner, who 
was also the director of four other ceramic works — namely, Rudol- 
stadt, Limbach, Kloster Veilsdorf, and VolkstadL 
. The character of all five factories is very similar, and the mark 
of three of them the same (a trefoil). Greiner died in 1797, and 
left his porcelain works to his sons, who do not appear, however, 
to have inherited their father's taste or energy. Cups and saucers 
of all these factories are found with prettily painted landscapes 
(hard paste). The mark, a trefoil, is generally painted somewhat ' 
sketchily in a brownish colour. 






GuBBio. — One of the many places in the Duchy of Urbino 
where majolica was made early in the sixteenth century; but 
Gubbio is pre-eminently important on account of Maestro Giorgio 
Andreoli, whose name is so well known, and whose works are so 
eagerly sought after by collectors. These are famous, not only 
for bold and masterly drawing, but for the peculiar lustrous pig- 
ments that he used, and the divers marks, by which he has signed 
some combination of his initials, or peculiar signature, are a study 
in themselves. Both the British and South Kensington Museums 
contain some good specimens, which the amateur would do well to 
notice. His first signed work was dated 15 19, and his last 1541. 
He appears to have worked at Castel Durante and other factories 
besides Gubbio, but as he was established here, it is with this 
factory that his name has been identified. An interesting collec- 
tion of his marks will be found in Chaffer's 6th edition of " Marks 
and Monograms," where they occupy nearly eleven pages. 

A revival of the old majolica manufacture has recently taken 
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place at Gubbio, and several specimens are in the South Ken- 
sington Museum Pottery Gallery. Mr. Isaac Falcke has an inte- 
resting plate, signed G. A., and dated a year or two previous to 
Andreoli's ennoblement. 



JVtSvfc^ 



lo: 



w;7 



Gubbio. Maestro Giorgio. 

Gubbio. Maestro Giorgio. 
(For other signatures of M. Giorgio, see page 21.) 

Hague. — A porcelain (hard paste) factory was established in 
1 778 by Lynker,* a German potter, and during its short existence 
produced some carefully-decorated specinxens, chiefly tea ser- 
vices. The general characteristics were those of Amstel, but the 
painting was in some cases much finer. Specimens are rare from 
the few pieces produced, as, owing to political events and the 





Sometimes spelt Leichner. 
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inability to compete with rival establishments, the factory was 
closed in 1 793. The mark is a stork, generally standing on one 
leg, with a fish in its mouth (in blue). 

Haviland & Co. (see Limoges). 

HocHST (see Mayence). 

Hungary. — A china manufactory was established at Herend 
by Moritz Fischer in 1839, and is at the present time carried on 
by his son Samuel The speciality of the productions is the 
imitation of old Sevres, and Oriental porcelains, and the finest 
specimens are so closely copied as to deceive any but the most 
experienced collector. Our managers of the South Kensington 
Museum have owned to their being imposed upon by one of 
Fischer's counterfeits of Oriental by the removal of the specimen, 
and many others have also been " taken in " by these excellent 
deceptions. The execution both in gilding and painting is very 
fine, and it seems a great pity that so much talent is applied to 
furnish specimens, that, in the hands of unscrupulous dealers, are 
the means of deception and fraud. 

The earlier marks of the Herend fabrique were the arms of 
Hungary, but on the counterfeits of other factories the false mark 
is also added. 



HEREND. 



IVF 





Herend. Arms of Hungary. 

Imola (Italy). — M. Jacquemart throws some doubt upon the 
existence of a factory here, but the writer is indebted to Mr. 
Leonida Caldesi, an Italian gentleman of position and influence, 
for the following particulars : — Since the middle of the last century 
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a manufactory of majolica was in existence at Imola, but i 
not unlil 1831 that it became the property of Sante Brucci, unde 
whose direction it progressed in importance, and was noted foi 
the elegance of the fonns of its productions and the beauty of th^ 
glaze used. In i85i the gold medal was awarded at the FloreiU 
Exhibition, and it then assumed the title of " Ceramic Co-OperS 
tive Society," the first of the kind created in Italy. 

" Sante Brucci." 

JaI'an. — From the researches of Dr. Hof&nan, of Leyden, wfl 
know that in the spring of the year B.C. 27, a Corean vess^ 
landed in Japan, in the province of Halima, and the expeditic^ 
settled in the island of Nippon, and there founded a fabriquK 
Vases in earthenware were made, and, what is more remarkabl^ 
the ceramic art at this early period seems to have had a civilisinj 
influence, for, Jacquemart tells us, in allusion to Dr. Hoffinan'^ 
narrative, that large figures of a coarse paste were made, anj 
buried, instead of the slaves, who, according to a barbarous custom 
were formerly interred with their masters. The art grew rapid! 
in Japan, and enterprising master potters travelled into China ti 
learn many of the higher branches of their work. 

In the South Kensington Museum is a historic collection 
Japanese porcelain, recently formed by the Government of ttu 
country especially for our Science and Art department. 

The marks arc, like those of China, very many, and s 
them differing so little apparently as to be very confused. Chaffef 
gives some thirty or forty illustrations of them, but there are vef 
many more, and a great number of specimens are unmarked. 

Kronenburg (see LrDwicsBURG). 

Lambeth Pottery (Doulton). — Mr. John DouSton establishdl 
a stoneware manufactory in 1S18 at Vauxhall, and with M^ 
Watts as partner, the business was afterwards removed to Hig 
Street, Lambeth. Since the iSsr Exhibition, great strides ha«|^ 
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been made in the development of the artistic branches of their 
manufactures ; and the recently erected ornamental buildings on 
the south side of the Thames' Embankment, just above St Thomas's 
Hospital, contain comfortable studios, where some hundred or more 
lady artists are constantly employed painting original designs on 
the different vases ; and for their education and reference there 
is a library, and also a museum attached. 

The artistic pottery may be divided into three classes, each 
bearing a special mark (see marks i, 2, 3), namely, Doulton Ware, 
Lambeth Faience, and Impasto. 

The processes employed to produce the first-named well-known 
stoneware are very simple. The vessel after leaving the wheel 
is handed to the artist, who with a pointed instrument scratches 
in the soft surface of the clay an original design ; the " pattern " 
so delineated is then coloured some neutral tint that will harmonise 
with the ground colour ; and any such ornament as the often seen 
" beaded " veins is added, the whole being coated with a saline 
glaze, and stamped with a die, which always bears the year of its 
production, and so hinders the possibility of fraud. The piece is 
then placed in the kiln, and so only receives one firing, instead 
of the three to which porcelain is subjected. 

The appearance of Doulton ware is very like the old Grfes de 
Flandres, of which it is really a revival. 

The title " Lambeth Faience " has been given to those pieces 
which are hand-painted, the designs being mostly floral, though 
a few of their lady artists are singularly clever in rendering land- 
scapes (original sketches), on the slabs of white biscuit prepared 
for them ; the " faience " therefore differing in this respect from 
the Doulton ware, in the fact that it requires more than one 
firing. The glaze of this class, too, differs somewhat, giving a 
duller polish to the surface. 

The decoration of the Impasto consists in a bold application of 
coloured clays, more or less thickened, to the surface, and this 
leaves the design in slight relief, and is very effective. An in- 
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genious manipulation, too, of these argillaceous pigments, varying 
as they do in consistency, heightens the artistic effect by being 
here and there an opaque or Eranslucid enamel, according to the 
desire of the designer. 

The present firm is styled Henry Doulton & Co., and in 
addition to the artistic portion of their business, they are the 
largest manitfacturers of pipes and pottery for all sorts of sani- 
tary and domestic purpose.s. They also manufacture earthen- 
ware in slabs and tiles, which is decorated by hand -painting, both 
under and above the glaze ; one peculiarity of their manufacture 
being that they do not print their designs, and so rarely, if ever, 
repeat the pattern of even the most ordinary and inexpensive article. 




Leeds. — We have no sufBcient evidence to show when pottery 
was first made at Leeds, though it may be affirmed with certainty 
that, at a very early date, the beds of white clay existing in its 
neighbourhood were used for the purposes of the potter's art. 
The year 1760, however, is the first reliable date we have for the 
eslablishment of a factory, which afterwards grew to be a large 
concern, The firm was Humble, Green, & Co., and, with many 
varying partnerships, the concern is now in existence, doing a 
large export trade 
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The older specimens were of a similar character to Wedgwood's 
Queen's ware (see Wedgwood), but of a yellower tint, and the 
basket pattern, in thin trays and fruit-baskets, a very favourite 
one, and well suited to the ware. Many of the designs also are 
very similar to Wedgwood's, and strongly suggest his patterns 
being laid under contribution. Some of the old candlesticks are 
particularly chaste and pure in pattern — the rams' heads and 
wreaths of Adams & Flaxman's time being very prevalent, and the 
reliefs being sharp and clear. The specimens are not expensive, 
and the better ones are desirable from an artistic point of view. 
The glaze of the best period of the factory was very fine, but, being 
produced by a preparation containing a large amount of arsenic, 
was very injurious to the workmen. This poisonous method has 
long been discontinued. Printing by transfer was introduced 
between 1780-90, and occasionally some lustrous pigments were 
used, but these lustro-ware specimens are very rare. (Collection 
of specimens in the Museum of Practical Geology.) 



Leeds Pottery. 




Hartley, Greens, & Co. 
LEEDS POTTERY. 
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Le Nove (see Bassano). 

LiMBACH (Saxe Meiningen). — This factory was one of a group 
of five, under the direction of Gotthelf Greiner, who enjoyed the 
patronage and protection of Duke Anthony Ulrich. The works 
at Limbach were established in 1761, and became so prosperous 
that Greiner purchased the manufactories of Rudolstadt & Gros- 
breitenbach and subsequently of Volkstadt & Kloster Veilsdorf. 
Mark, a trefoil (see Grosbreitenbach). (Specimen in the 
Museum of Practical Geology.) 
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Limbach, 1761. 
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Limoges.— Porcelain was first made at Limoges in 1775 by 
the brothers Grellet, whose factory the Government purchased as 
a branch of the Sevres works in 1784, but resold it four years 
afterwards. But little is known of the Limoges productions until, 
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in 1840, David Haviland, of New York, purchased a small atelier 
at Limoges, and since then a considerable trade has been gradually 
built up by him, especially for export tp America. The speciality, 
however, of the firm of Haviland & Co., is the manufacture 
of a coarse but artistic pottery, and decorated in a quaint and 
original manner, sometimes with figures in Spanish costumes, or 
nearly nude, and sometimes with a vigorous and bold application 
of argillaceous pigments to the surface, that bears a slight relief 
It is worthy of remark, too, that some of the pieces when decorated 
are signed and numbered by the artist, who undertakes to make 
no duplicates, so that the number will serve to show the approxi- 
mate date of the specimen, and is also a sort of guarantee of 
its being unique in its way. The mark of the manufacture is 
HAVILAND & CO., impressed in the soft clay, in addition to 
the painter's sign, 

Liverpool.-— Some factories of pottery existed in and near 
Liverpool at the end of the sixteenth and commencement of the 
seventeenth century, but Liverpool is chiefly interesting from a 
collector's point of view, as claiming, in the person of John Sadler, 
an engraver, the invention of transfer-printing on pottery and 
porcelain. The art is said to have been discovered accidentally, 
by noticing that some children, to whom he had given several 
spoiled impressions of his engraved plates, applied them to broken 
pieces of pottery and secured a transfer. Sadler communicated 
the idea to Guy Green, and the two entered into partnership, and 
applied for a patent to protect the invention. This was in 1752, 
but the process soon became common to other factories, although 
in many cases, notably in that of Wedgwood, the undecorated ware 
was sent to them to print Pieces are very rarely marked 

SADLER & GREEN. 

Lille (Dept. du Nord). — A manufactory is said to have- been 
established here as early as 17 11, by Barth^l^my Dorez, and Pierre 
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Pelissier, his nephew ; and Mr. Chaffers tells us a concession was 
granted them, giving some privileges. The specimens produced 
appear to have been so much like those of the St. Cloud factory, 
both in the soft paste and peculiar decoration, that the individu- 
ality of this factory has been lost. 

Later, however, 1784-85, a porcelain factory (hard paste) 
was established by Sieur Lep^ne, in which the Minister, M. de 
Caloune, took an active interest. Lepbne obtained a patent for 
the use of coal in the firing process, and this is said to have been 
the first introduction of coal as fuel into France. The factory, 
however, had a short life, it having changed hands in 1792, and 
was soon afterwards closed. 

The mark, a crowned dolphin, is an especially rare one, on 
account of the few specimens turned out by the factory. 





jact par 

LoosDRECHT (see Amstel). 

Lowestoft. — A small manufactory was established close to 
Lowestoft by Mr. Hewlin Luson, of Gunton Hall, who, interested 
in the manufacture of china, and having discovered on his estate 
a quantity of white earth, that appeared to promise a reward to 
experiment, sent a sample to be analysed, and on receipt of a satis- 
factory report, engaged workmen from London and erected a kiln 
and furnace on his own estate in 1756. We have Gillingwater's 
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authority for the fact that, owing to the jealousy of the London 
manufacturers, his workmen were bribed to spoil his productions, 
and the first step in ceramic art at Lowestoft was seriously 
jeopardised by this ungenerous trick, but the attempt was again 
made in the following year, and the new firm of potters. Walker, 
Browne, Aldred, & Rickman, succeeded in establishing a factory 
of considerable importance, as testified by Gillingwater, who wrote 
his History of Lowestoft in 1790. 

From the fact of the considerable trade between the eastern 
coast and Holland, it is more than probable that the first Dutch 
importations, both of the native delft and of the Oriental porce- 
lain, gave the impetus and furnished the models for ceramic art 
at Lowestoft; in fact, there is a certain amount of Oriental 
character about all the Lowestoft pottery and porcelain, but 
especially of the earlier pieces. 

Porcelain does not appear to have been made previous to 
1762, and dated specimens are extant bearing that and subse- 
quent dates. 

Mr. Jewitt tells us that one of the partners of the firm that 
succeeded Mr. Luson, Robert Browne, visited the Bow or Chelsea ' 
factory, and disguised as a workman was engaged. He bribed the 
warehouseman to conceal him in an empty hogshead, that he 
might be present when one of the principals mixed the ingredi- 
ents for the paste, a process which was, of course, a much valued 
secret, and he returned, after a short absence, to his Lowestoft 
factory with much valuable information gained by this means. 

The Lowestoft works were closed in 1 803-1 804, owing, it is 
said, partly to the severe competition of the Staffordshire potters, 
partly to trade losses, one of which was the seizure by Napoleon, 
in Holland, of several thousand pounds worth of their merchandise 
in that country. The difficulty of transport of coal and sand also 
had caused the company to work at a disadvantage, compared 
with other factories. 
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There has been, and is, much difference of opinion as to the 
Lowestoft productions, but they are easily reconciled. The 
punch bowls and services which bear English coats of arms, 
and other designs, that mark their nationality, but the paste 
of which is unmistakably Oriental,, were either painted by the 
Lowestoft works on Oriental undecorated porcelain, or the pieces 
were executed in China to English orders. The character of the 
decoration itself must determine this question. 

Much has been called Lowestoft that the paste assigns to 
China, and vice versa ; the hard vitreous appearance and peculiar 
tinted-white of the Oriental porcelain will be arbiter in many 
cases, and the characteristic English "rose," which formed a 
favourite feature in Lowestoft decoration, will be another. It is 
said that many of the pieces bearing this sign were painted by a 
French refugee artist of that name, who worked at the factory for 
many years until his eyesight failed. It is a singular fact that this 
factory had no distinguishing mark. Figures were very rarely 
made,' and were not successful. Services and bowls were the 
principal productions, and the decoration in blue or Indian red ; 
the pencilled designs of the borders, being carefully delineated 

LuDWiGSBURG (Wurtemburg). — Ringler established a porcelain 
manufactory at Ludwigsburg in 1758 under the patronage of 
Charles Eugene the reigning Duke, but owing to the site being 
unwisely chosen, the clay and filel had to be brought great dis- 
tances, and the enterprise was carried on under weighty difficulties 
and pecuniary loss. 

The specimens of this factory are remarkable for beauty of 
modelling in groups and figures, and also for fine paintings on 
services. The paste is, however, of a rather coarse and greyish 
appearance. It is as often called Kronenburg as Ludwigsburg, 
which Mapyat explains by telling us that the town where the 
factory, existed was known by either name. 

The earlier mark was the C in cyphers, but later surmounted by 
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the ducal crown, and sometimes the Wurtemhurg arms (three stags 
horns), are also found on specimens. • 
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LuNEViLLE (Meurthe). — A Small factory established by a 
sculptor, Paul Louis Cyffl^, in 1769, when he obtained a royalty 
for fifteen years, and produced some superior vessels of material 
known as terre de Lorraine. By a subsequent improvement he 
produced a pdfe more suitable for statues and groups, and some 
of these have been preserved, such as the statue of Stanislas, in 
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the Imperial Library of Nancy. The mark is his surname and 

" 4 Luneville " stamped underneath, but it is very rarely found. 
Pieces marked terre de Lorraine are also attributed to the 
I.uneville factory, 

Marseilles. — A somewhat important factory was established 
at Marseilles, by Joseph Gaspard Robert, about 1766, and Mr. 
Chaffers quotes an order for a service from England, which shows 
the factory was renowned at the time (1777). Not much, how- 
ever, appears to be known about the productions, and the works 
ceased at the time of the French Revolution (1793). The mark 
is the initial of the potter. 



R R 



Tl 



Jl 



«. 



A fine faience was also made in considerable quantities at 
Marseilles as early as 1607-1610, and continues until the present 







Masoh & Co. — The ordinary productions of this firm, known 
as, and generally marked, " Mason's Ironstone China," would not 
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deserve mention here, in a list of artistic potteries, but for Mr. 
Marryat's notice of a pair of very fine porcelain ewers, which 
would show that pieces of fine phte and artistic merit were also 
made. Their works were near Leek, Staffordshire. 

Mason's 
Iron-Stone China. 

Mayence. — In 1720 a faience manufacturer of Hochst, a 
village on the Nidda, was induced by one of his workmen, named 
Bengraf, to turn his establishment into a porcelain manufactory. 
The first experiments failed, but having induced Ringler, a work- 
man from the Vienna manufactory, to assist him, in 1740 they 
succeeded in producing good porcelain; and from this time, 
under Ringler's management, the factory commenced to thrive. 
The secret recipe of porcelain-making was contained in some 
papers that Ringler was known to have always about him ; and 
one day his fellow-workmen, having made him intoxicated, 
obtained these, and it is due to this trick that so many porcelain 
factories sprung up in different parts of Germany, for not only 
did Ringler leave the works in disgust and take his knowledge 
elsewhere, but the dishonest holders of his papers sold the secret 
to any one who would pay them a handsome douceur. 

Under Emmerick Joseph, Elector of Mayence, the factory 
became a State establishment, and the services of a celebrated 
modeller, J. B. Melchior, were engaged ; and as no expense was 
spared in the management, it is to this period the finest speci- 
mens of the Hochst or Mayence factory may be attributed. The 
spirited modelling and delicate colouring of the groups are ex- 
cellent, and the peculiar violet-red colour, for which some of the 
pieces are famous, is said to have been lost to ceramic art with 
the death of a painter. 

After Melchior left the factory the works deteriorated very con- 
siderably; and under the directorship of Riess, his successor, 
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those peculiar large-headed figures were produced When the 
French invaded the country in 1794 the manufactory was broken 
up, and the stock and plant sold by auction in that year. 

The clay is said to have been brought from Limoges, and the 
greatest secresy observed in the different processes. The paste 
is hard, but fine and white; and some of the modelling is, as 
Marryat observes, without a rival. 

The mark was a wheel with six spokes, the arms of the Arch- 
bishop and Elector of Mayence, sometimes in blue, red, or gold, 
and not unfrequently surmounted by a crown. Pieces marked 
with " M," Melchior's cypher, are very rare and valuable. 





A potter named Dahl has adopted the mark, adding his own 
initial, D ; but his productions are very inferior to the original 
establishment, and amateurs should be on their guard. 




Menecy, Villeroy (Dept. de Seine et Oise).— This manu- 
factory was founded by Frangois Barbin in 1735, under the pro- 
tection, and on the estate, of the Due de Villeroy. About 1 748, 
the directorate passed to Messrs. Jacques and Julien, who con- 
tinued the works until 1773, when it was removed to Bourg la 
Reine. The earlier specimens are remarkable for the beauty 
of the soft paste, and the decoration is generally floral The 
general characteristics are similar to the productions of the St. 
Cloud factory. The mark is scratched in the paste. 
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, Copy of old Sevres Vase " Duplessui the pa r be ng ot j- ift w th the 
Vaiaseau & Mat, The ground work a a rtproduc on of the celebrated vert" 
if the old Sevies in its finest period 
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MiNTONS. — The productions of this eminent firm are so well 
known, and the great strides made in the improvement of their 
manufactures have been so rapid, so late, and so prominently before 
the world, as to need but a few facts and dates to complete 
the information that everybody must possess. The works were 
founded at Stoke-on-Trent in 1793 by Thomas Minton, and have 
been considerably enlarged from time to time as the reputation 
and business of the firm have increased. Thomas Minton was a 
clever engraver, and was at one time in the employ of Josiah 
Spode. In 1840 he formed one of a small cpmmittee of potters 
who bought a tract of clay and felspar abounding country, in 
Cornwall, and at considerable pains succeeded in establishing a 
scheme, fpr supplying the different manufactories interested with 
their requisite materials. In 1828 the manufacture of the now 
celebrated encaustic tiles was introduced by Herbert Minton (their 
first employment being for the smoking-room and lobbies df the 
House of Commons, the then new Palace of Westminster) ; the 
manufacture of majolica was added in 1850. The firm has always 
been energetic in the engagement of the first artists for their 
work, and of these Laus Solon, formerly of Sevres, is justly 
celebrated for his famous decoration of vases and plateaux ; and 
M. Emile de Jeaunest and M. Carrier de Belleuse, as sculptors 
and modellers, and M. Leon Arnoux as art director. 

In 1868 HoUins and Campbell separated, Mr. Campbell, the 
present head of Mintons, and M.P. for North Staffordshire, 
continuing the china and earthenware works, and taking into 
partnership Thomas and Herbert Minton, great-grandsons of the 
founder; and in 1875 the tile works carried on by Mr. Robert 
Minton Taylor, a former partner in the firm of Minton, HoUins, 
and Co., were purchased by Mr. Campbell, who erected a manu- 
factory at Stoke, where the encaustic-tile business is carried on 
under the management of his nephew, Mr. John Campbell, under 
the title of the Campbell Brick and Tile Co. 

True porcelain was not made before 1821, though a semi- 
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translucent ware had been produced some twenty years earlier, 
but the most marked improvement has dated from our i>85i 
Exhibition. The paste is soft and white like that of all best 
English china, which has peculiarities of its own that will be, 
easily noticed by comparison. A new body of special softness 
and whiteness has been, however, recently introduced, and on this 
are paintings of great merit in the style of old Sevres, the ground 
colours being particularly good, and the gilding equal to that of 
Sevres. This material is stamped in the clay 



QMINTONf) 



the two brackets embracing " Minton " forming the letter C 
reversed, and reading Colin Minton Campbell. The majolica 
is bold in character, and has been used in some very striking 
designs, amongst which the great fountain, which was purchased 
by the Crystal Palace Company at the 1862 International Ex- 
hibition, is not the least. 

MINTON. 



Earlier Mark. 




Stoke. Minton's, used 1868. 



Moscow. — But little seems known of the ceramic factory here, 
save that it was founded in 1830 by A. Popove, whose monogram 
is the fabrique mark. The paste is hard ; and its customers seem 
mostly limited to the Russian Court. 

V 

Moscow, 

MousTiERS (Basses Alpes). — The manufacture of artistic, 
pottery or faience appears to have been carried on at a group, 
of ateliers, and not at one sole fabrique,- as is mostly the. casie. 
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Copy of ihe oM Sevres Vaisseau i Mnt. One of the original pieces is in ilie 
\i collection of Her MBJesCy at liuckinghanl Palace. Mr. Morllock oblajned 
,, permission lo have a copy made by Mirtona, and this haa been done with con- 
^derable success — the paste being specially prepared for this class of work. 
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M. Jacquemart gives much interesting information of a family of 
potters named Clerissy, who, like the Delia Robbias, worked 
in succession from 1686 until 1850, one of the sons or nephews 
of the founder being created Baron, or Seigneur de Tr^vans, in 
1743* by Louis XIV. Three different manufactories existed in 
Moustiers in 1745, eight in 1756, eleven in 1789, and ^\q, only 
in 1799. The decoration varies accordingly, and the expert has 
the greatest difficulty in assigning some unmarked specimens. 
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Moustiers. Established 1698. 
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Moustiers. 

Various Potters, XVII. and XVIII. 
Centuries. 
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MousTiERS. Olery. 
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MOUSTIERS. XVIII Century. 
Marks of Olery with Painter's Initials. 




MoLiSTiERS, 1778. 
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MousTiERS Guichard, potter. 

Thion h Moustiers. 

Antoine Guichard, 

de Moustiers, 1 763, 

le 10 Xt 

Moustiers. XVIII Century. 
Other Potters. 
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Nantgarw (Glamorganshire). — A small factory was estab- 
lished here in 181 6, by Billingsley, the celebrated flower-painter 
of Derby, and his son-in-law, Walker, also of the Derby works. 
The specimens they produced were submitted to Mr. Dillwyn of 
the Swansea factory, and by him considered so excellent, as to 
induce him to build a larger place for the development of the 
manufacture. A notice was, however, sent him from Messrs. 
Flight & Barr of the Worcester factory, that Billingsley & Walker 
had obtained, by breach of confidence, the secret of mixing, and 
were runaway workmen, adding at the same time that the com- 
position of the paste was such, that though beautiful in appearance, 
its production was attended with so much undue risk of fracture 
in firing, as to be impracticable. The factory then appears to 
have been discontinued. The pieces extant are beautifully white 
porcelain, and generally painted with flowers. The mark is 
Nantgarw impressed. 

NANTGARW. 

Nast. — A potter of this name purchased a manufactory of china 
in the Rue de Popincourt, Paris, in 1783, and adopted his name, 
stencilled in red, as his fabrique mark The paste is hard and like 
most other Parisian porcelain, and the favourite decoration seems 
to have been small sprigs of flowers on a white ground. 



NAST. 
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Paris. 



Neale & Co. — A firm of potters in existence at Hanley about 
177 8- 1787, that made some very clever imitations of Wedgwood's 
jasper ware. There are some good specimens in the South 
Kensington Museum and also the Geological Museum. 

Neale & Co. 
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NiDERVILLER (DePT. DE LA MeURTHE) NEAR StRASBOIjRG.- 

small factory of hard-paste porce3ain was established here in lydol 
by Jean Louis, Baron de Beyerl^, councillor and treasurer to thftfl 
King and director of the Strasbourg Mint. With the assistance o 
Paul Louis CyfiiiS, of the Luneville factory, a celebrated modeller,! 
and the importation of some workmen from Saxony, he was succesS'fl 
ful in producing some fine specimens. About rjSo the factor^J 
passed into the hands of General de Custine, whose director, M. T 
Lanfray, bestowed considerable care and energy upon the i 
provement of the works. General Custine, however, was one of 1 
the numerous victims of the Republic, and on his executioti hiS-'l 
estate was forfeited, and Lanfray became the proprietor of thcB 
factory by purchase in 1S02, and continued so until his death in ' 
iSa;, and during this time the mark was the name of the town 
stamped or his own initials in a monogram. The fabrique has 
since been discontinued owing to its unsuccessful competition 
with the other factories. The earlier mark was the monogram of 
the Baron de Beyerle. 



m 



oKth{ 




Nuremberg. —Nuremberg is said to have been tlie pioneer in 
the manufacture of majolica in Germany. An artist named Veit 
Hirschvogel, who had travelled into Italy, and seen the works of 
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Lucca della Robbia, seems to have carried back his experience to 
some purpose, and produced in his native town some fine speci- 
mens of dark copper-green earthenware, with subjects in relief. 
Some of these were large tiles used for the ware stoves then in 
vogue, and thdre are also still extant mantelpieces with very fine 
bas-reliefs, for which high prices have been given, attributed to 
him. The finest specimen of this class is still in its original 
position in the Chiteau of Salzburg. 

The South Kensington Museum has a fine cruche^ or pitcher, 
with figures of Adam and Eve enamelled in different colours, and 
also two or three of the large earthenware stoves in the new 
pottery gallery. Pieces are rarely marked. 



Nymphenberg (Bavaria). — A manufactory of porcelain was 
attempted here, and at Neudech on the Au, in 1747, by a potter 
named Niedermayer, but does not appear to have flourished until 
1756, when Ringler, the head from which so many factories 
received assistance, was sent for, and succeeded in organising 
it as an establishment under the protection of Maximilian Joseph, 
Elector of Bavaria, and in 1758 the works were altogether removed 
to Nymphenberg. 

When the Frankenthal factory was discontinued, owing to the 
death of Charles Theodore, the workmen and some models were 
removed to Nymphenberg, and the factory, now under the royal 
patronage, and close to the present King's suburban residence, 
is in existence, and can be seen by visitors taking a drive 
from Munich. Its present productions appear, however, to be 
chiefly white, and very little energy is apparent, though a few 
plaques well decorated in " Murillo " subjects may occasionally 
be bought. Some of the earlier pieces were very beautifully 
painted in landscapes by Heintzmann. The marks are found 
both impressed in the paste and also under the glaze in blue. 



The shield is that of Bavaria, iind t!ic alternative mark i 
masonic sign. 
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Nyon, Switzerland (Lake of Geneva),— A small r 
I tory was established here towards the end of the last century 1 
I a French flower-painter, who had left the royal works at S&vi 
) The paste is of good quality, and paintings generally floral, c 
\ fully executed. 

Oporto (Vista Allegre). — A factory was established here 
about 1790, directed by M. Pinto Basto, and a specimen cup 
and saucer, turquoise, with white and gold flowers, is now in the 
South Kensington Museum. The paste is hard, and the mark, 
V \, sometimes surmounted by a crown. 

A manufactory still exists at Vista Allegre. 



VA 



Orl.£ANS. — In 1753 a manufactory was established here undej 

1 the protection of the Dukes of Penthi^vre, the director being finr 

G^raull and later Benoist le Brun, architect of the city of Orlean^ 

and both these directors placed their initials underneath thH 

Orleans lambel which formed the fabrique mark. Soft paste wag 

t made, but, following the fashion of other factories, this n 

I discontinued for the more durable hard paste. 
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4. 



Palissy (see Mediaeval and Renaissance, pages 24-28). 

Paris (see AuGOULtME, Bourg la Reine, Clignancourt, 
Darte, Deck, De la Courtille, Fontainebleau, Haviland & 
Co., Nast, Pillivuyt et C^"-). 

Persia. — In a little volume published by the South Kensington 
authorities, "Persian Art," Major Murdoch Smith, R.E., gives 
much useful information, that his official position has enabled him 
as a resident to glean. He tells us that ceramic art has existed 
from a very early date in Persia, and in his illustrated description 
of the collection in the South Kensington Museum he divides 
Persian ceramics into seven different classes. A peculiarity, too, 
which he notices is borne out by a view of those specimens 
extant, and it is this, that the pottery was almost always made 
for use^ and though the rice dishes, the bowls, and jars are highly 
decorative, they were not made for ornament only. 

Both Jacquemart and Chaffers doubt the existence of porcelain ; 
but some bowls in the Henderson collection, now arranged in 
the British Museum, leave little doubt of the fact of porcelain of 
a high quality having been made, and which has generally been 
known as "Gombroon ware," from the fact of its exportation 
from the port of this name in the Persian Gulf. 

In Jacquemart's philosophical study of the subject, he traces 
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the raison d'itre of each style of decorati9n to a religious cause, 
different sects departing more or less from the proscribed law of 
representations of men and animals, a class of decorations not 
forbidden by the original canons laid down by Zoroaster. 
The modern productions of Persian factories are very poor, the 
time of highest excellence having been during the reign of Shah 
Abbas, 1555-1628, who appears to have been a kind of Louis 
XIV. of Persia, and to have decorated his palace at Ispahan 
with national pottery. 

In the Henderson collection, before alluded to, some most 
interesting specimens will be found of the 12 th, 13th, 14th, and 
1 6th centuries, and the collection also includes many pieces of 
Damascus and Rhodian ware, the latter being rightly classed, 
according to Jacquemart, with Persian ceramics ; his suggestion 
being, that the manufacture of artistic pottery at Rhodes was 
brought about by the capture of a vessel containing Persian 
potters, material, and moulds, which fell into the hands of the 
famous Rhodian knights, who had joined the Christians in the 
war against the Mussulmans. 

The decoration of Persian ware is generally floral, carnations 
and hyacinths being favourite subjects; the cypress, too, is fre- 
quently introduced in ornament. The colouring is very artistic 
and striking, the pigments having somewhat the appearance of 
vitreous enamels. Some of the tiles in the Henderson collection 
are ornamented with texts from the Koran in high relie£ 

PiNXTON (East Derbyshire). — The establishment of a china 
factory here is due to John Coke, Esq., who, during a residence 
at Dresden, had acquired a taste for artistic pottery, and finding 
upon his family estate some suitable clay, he secured the services 
of Billingsley, the celebrated flower-painter of Derby, who also 
possessed a secret of porcelain-making, and a small factory was 
started in 1796, which produced some fine pieces, very similar 
to the Derby, but bearing no mark. The pieces decorated 
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with views of different country seats in medallions, on canary 
ground, are now often mistaken for unmarked Derby china, but 
may generally be ascribed to the Pinxton factory. 

A disagreement with Billingsley took place about 1 800-1802, and 
he left afterwards to work at the Worcester factory, and founded 
those of Nantgarw and Swansea, (see notices of these factories). 
Mr. Coke continued the works at Pinxton with other help, but 
without any great success, and they were closed in 181 8. 

Mr. Jewitt quotes an interesting fact respecting this factory. 
Payment to the workmen was made in china tokens, having the sum 
represented stated on the round flat piece of china, and this china- 
money was passed current in and about Pinxton, and was known 
as " Mr. Coke's coin." The Pinxton factory adopted no mark. 

Plymouth. — William Cookworthy, like the first of European 
porcelain-makers, Bottcher, was a chemist's apprentice. He had 
acquired, a thorough knowledge of his business in London, and 
started on his own account in Nutt Street, Plymouth ; and in a 
letter, dated 1745, to a friend and customer, he first mentions 
the importation of both the kaolin and petunse, necessary for 
the manufacture of porcelain, from Virginia. After this he 
seems to have taken up the matter thoroughly, and to have 
made researches in many parts of Cornwall, for the elements 
of china-making, and these were successful in 1754-55, when 
he discovered at Boconnoc, the family seat of Lord Camelford, 
both a white plastic clay, and a kind of moor stone, or granite, 
which, by pulverising, would form the vitreous property required. 
The proprietor. Lord Camelford, took the matter up con amore^ 
and assisted Cookworthy with funds and interest. A patent was 
taken out in 1768, and the Plymouth manufactory was prominently 
before the public — the first English china factory from native 
materials. Cookworthy's chemical knowledge was of great assist- 
ance in the manufacture of colours, and he was the first who 
produced the cobalt blue direct from the ore. Approaching old 
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age, and the great expense he incurred in making continual 
experiments for perfecting his invention, prevented the concern 
being conducted on remimerative principles, and after removing 
to Bristol he sold his patent rights and plant to a cousin, Richard 
Champion, in 1774 (see Bristol). 

The paste is hard, and some of the white pieces have a beautiful 
glaze something like polished ivory ; only of a milky white, instead 
of yellow. Groups of shells, with limpets, cockles, and scallops, 
were very favourite patterns; also shells arranged in tiers for 
oysters, it is supposed, and smaller ones for pickle-stands, both 
in blue and white, and natiu-al colours, are to be found. There 
are some good specimens in the Jermyn Street Museum. 

Birds and flowers painted on some of the cups and saucers, and 
vases, were by a clever French artist that Cookworthy engaged 
from the Sevres manufactory, and Henry Bone, a native of Ply- 
mouth, one of Cookworthy's apprentices, is also accredited with 
some of the best blue decorations. 

Mx 








.1770. 



2j 



% 



C. H. PiLLivuYT ET C*" , A Paris. — ^The manufactory owned 
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by this firm is, according to Chaffers, the largest in France, 
employing about 1500 workmea Their ornamental specimens 
are of a very high character, and vary considerably in style. The 
finest specimen seen by the writer is a large bottle purchased by 
the South Kensington Museum from their exhibit in Paris 1878. 
It is a large bottle of dark lustrous green, and the effect produced 
by the varying shades of the colour is very good. The mark is 
the name of the firm. 

Rockingham. — In the year 1745 a manufactory of pottery was 
established at Swinton, near Rotherham, in Yorkshire, on the 
Marquis of Rockingham's estate, and called Rockingham ware. 

The factory has passed through several hands, until in 1807 it 
was carried on by Messrs. Brameld, and a portion of the original 
works are now occupied by one of their former employees, Mr. 
Baguley. The manufactory was especially celebrated for its tea- 
pots, which were said to have the valuable quality of extracting 
the full flavour of the tea. In 1823 the mark of a griffin was 
adopted, it being the Rockingham crest, but the word Rockingham 
(capitals) is also found. 



ROCKINGHAM. 







RuDOLSTADT (see Grosbreitenbach). — Hard paste. Estab- 
lished by Gotthelf Greiner, originally at Volkstadt, and removed to 
Rudolstadt (Swartzburg), near Jena. The mark adopted was a 
hayfork in blue under the glaze. 



u 
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Rouen (Dept. Seine-Inferieure). — A manufactory of arlistic 
pottery was Bourishiug here in the sixteenth century, and will be 
found noticed in the chapter on Medieval and Renaissance, as 
one of the principal ceramic factories that existed in France when 
the wave of art tolled from Italy. When Louis XIV.. straitened 
for money to carry on his wars, sent his plate to the mint, he 
had a service of Rouen faience made for his use, and this was 
marked with the fleur-de-lis. This was in 1713, but as early as 
1542 we find beautiful specimens marked with that dale. Two of 
the most remarkable were at Orleans House, Twickenham, being 
pictures composed of 238 tiles joined together and framed, and 
painted in representations of Mutius Scaevola and Curtius jump- 
ng into the gulf. 
There are also extant in the Sevres Museum and elsewhere 
I beautiful specimens of this ware, and our South Kensington 
, Museum possesses one of the best, in the bust of Flora on a high 
pedestal that was presented by the late Duke of Hamilton. 

The marks of the fabrique are very numerous, and many would 
appear to be simple painters' marks. 



Vcwzi O- iAOUCTl 



A ROUEN 

1542 






R 



Roi/EN. XVin. Century. 



A porcelain factory was also attempted under the protecti(a 
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of patent letters, but owing to the successful rivalry of the St. 
Cloud factory lapsed. 

St. Cloud. — This pretty suburb of the French capital claims 
to have first produced soft-paste porcelain in Europe, and was in 
reality the parent of the celebrated Sevres manufactory. 

Louis XIV. had become especially desirous . of having a 
national porcelain, and had already granted royal letters and 
concessions to many specialists who claimed to have discovered 
the secret of making true porcelain. A potter named Chicanneau 
introduced this invention about 1695, and his fabrique mark was 
a sun. At his death, which happened about 1 700, the works were 
conducted by his widow and children, to whom he had imparted 
his secret. Owing to a second marriage of the widow, family dis- 
agreements ensued and the family separated, one branch opening 
a rival establishment. 

The St. Cloud factory was burned down in 1773 by an incen- 
diary, and not being rebuilt for want of funds, the manufactory 
ceased. The decoration was mostly in blue on white ground, the 
designs being simple, and in many cases of an Oriental character. 








St. Cloud. Trou, 1730- 1762. 



ScHLAGGENWAyo. — ^With the exception of the Vienna factory, 
this is said to have been the oldest in Austria. The paste is hard, 
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and the subjects are sometimes finely painted. The mark is an 
S. It was established about 1800. 




Si:VRES. — The history of this most important ceramic manu- 
factory, whose productions have within the last few years realised 
prices at auctions that have made one's, ears tingle, really com- 
menced with the invention of soft-paste porcelain, at St. Cloud. 
The secret was carried from this place to Chantilly by two 
brothers, named Dubois, formerly pupils at St. Cloud, and upon 
their offering to sell their information to the French Government 
every facility was afforded them, and a laboratory furnished by the 
Intendant of Finance in the Chiteau of Vincennes. After three 
years' trial, however, they were expelled, not having fulfilled their 
contract satisfactorily. One of their workmen, however, Gravant 
by name, an intelligent man, had gained much useful information, 
which he sold to the Intendant. 

In 1745 a company was formed by Charles Adam, a sculptor, 
and certain privileges were granted. Eight years afterwards, 
however, these privileges were transferred to Eloy Richard, and 
the King (Louis XV.) took an active interest, paying one-third 
of the expenses, and allowing it to assume the title of "Manu- 
facture Royale de Porcelaine de France." The two Us in reversed 
cyphers became the regular mark, and the first letter of the 
alphabet between them formed the distinguishing date-mark 
(1753), commencing this new starting-point in the factory's history, 
the rest of the alphabet denoting successive years, until (omitting 
W), Z was reached in 1777. The double- letter period then com- 
menced, A A for 1778, and so on until R R denoted 1795, 
when this mode of marking was discontinued, until in 1801 the 
new signs adopted by the Government of that time were used. 
(See Table of Marks.) 
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^^^V From the King's partnership dated the prosperity of the factory, I 

^^^^nd in 1756 the buildings at Vincennes having become too J 

cramped for the operations, the company built a large and suitable I 

edifice at Sevres, where a site had been purchased. | 

In 1760 Louis XV. purchased the establishment from the -j 

company, and appointed M. Boileau director, at a salary of 2000 ] 
louis, and a competent staff of the first men in each department 
of the operations, the royal grant to the manufactory being 96,000 
francs. Duplessis, goldsmith to the King, composed the models 
for the vases. Bachelier superintended the decoration, and 

directed the painters from the finest examples at his command. . 

The oldest colour is the beautiful bleu de roi. In 1752 Helbot 

discovered the hvely blue ground colour obtained from copper, I 

known as bleu turquoise, and in 1757 the pink known as Du I 

Barri, or Du Pompadour, was used; and about the same time other | 

chemical experiments resulted in the violet pensile, Jaune claiie et \ 

jonquille, vert-porame et vert-pr^, combinations which, entering I 

as they did into the most delicate composition forming the p&U I 
lefidre, rendered the pieces so produced the most beautiful that 
can be imagined or desired. 

Madame de Pompadour, whose court influence was supreme 

for twenty years, gave the factory every encouragement ; and | 

doubtless to her artistic taste and her extravagance, the Sevres I 

porcelain of the best period owes much of its fame. I 

Beautiful, however, as were the productions of the Royal works, I 

the desire to equal the Saxons in their hard paste, and also to 1 

imitate the durability and utility of the Chinese and Japanese I 

porcelains, caused continued researches to be made, until in 1761 1 

Pierre Autoine Haniing, youngest son of the Frankenthal potter, ] 

sold the secret of hard-paste porcelain, to the Sevres manufactoryj I 

and, alas for art, with its adoption, the ability to make the more I 

delicate/^/if/^«i/« would appear to have vanished. The neces- 1 

^^^^ry kaolin was accidentally discovered in large quantities near \ 

^^^Hbcoges by the wife of a poor surgeon, who had noticed a 
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white unctuous earth, which she thought might be used as a sub- 
stitute for soap, — this, on analysis, proved the desideratum for 
* hard-paste porcelain, and so revolutionised ceramics in France. 

The direction passed at M. Boileau's death successively to 
Parent, 1773, and Regnier, 1779, who however was imprisoned, 
and a commission, appointed by the Convention, administered 
the affairs of the factory until M. Alexandre Brogniart, to whom 
ceramics owe so much, was appointed by the First Consul in 1800, 
and remained director for nearly fifty years, during which time 
he founded the Museum of Ceramic Productions, with Napoleon's 
approval and assistance. 

The finest period was, however, that from 1740 to 1769, when 
\S\^pcLte tendre was in its perfection, the more durable and later 
process preventing that beautiful " blending " of body and decora- 
tion, which is so eminently artistic. 

Probably the highest price ever realised was the set of three 
fan-shaped vases sold at Lord Coventry's sale, on 23d March 
1870, at Christie's Rooms, to Lord Dudley, for ;^io,2oo and 
commission. 

At the present time the Government manufactory turns out 
some handsome specimens ; biit so many rival private factories 
have sprung up, and the extravagant court encouragement and 
interest no longer support it, and only the pieces of the old soft- 
paste period are in active demand by collectors. 

In the South Kensington Museum are four very handsome 
vases, lent by Mr. Harvey Farquhar, that are fine examples of the 
best period of hard paste, being of the time of the First Empire. 
In the loan collection are many specimens of the beautiful soft 
paste, notably some lent by Her Majesty the Queen, that are well 
worth a journey to the Museum to study carefully; and of the 
modem period there is a case of very fine pieces, in quaintly- 
shaped vases and cups and saucers in white, showing the high 
quality of the to-day's manufacture of porcelain. These were pre- 
sented to this country by the Minister of Industry a short time 
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ago. The writer is indebted to M. Gaspard, the present director, 
for his treatise of Chinese Ceramics, in which attention is called 
to the advantages expected to accrue to the manufactory by the 
appointment, since 1875, of a special commissioner at Pekin. 



Early marks ** Vincennes." 




First date mark, 1753. 





Mark showing date 1754. Mark showing date 1778. 





Marks during Consulate, Empire, and Louis XVIII. 



Year IX ...1801... 



X 



XI 



XII 



XIII 



...1802... 
...1803... 
...1804... 

...1805... 



T9 



X 



II 






XIV ...1806... 



1807 


1808 


1809 


I8I0 


I8II 


I8I2 


I8I3 


I8I4 


I8I5 


I8I6 


I8I7 



(onze) 

(douze) 

(treize) 

(quatorze) 

(quinze) 

(seize) 

(dix sept) 



7 
8 

9 
10 

o.z. 

d.z. 

t.z. 

q.z. 

q.n. 

s.z. 

d.s. 



From this date the year is expressed by the last two figures only — thus, 
18 for 1818, &c. — up to the present time. 



The comet of 1769 furnished the Administration of the 
time with the idea of transmitting the recollection by their 
productions. This comet was sometimes substituted for the 
ordinary mark of the letter Q. 
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FIRST REPUBLICAN EPOCH. 
1792 TO 1804. 



HP 



)evreg. 



J. 



fl/evreS 

1792 !■> '799- 

Sevres 



FIRST IMPERIAL EPOCH. 






Napoleon. 1S09 to 1814. 



SECOND ROYAL EPOCH. 



Louis XVIU 1814 



Sevrej ^j,,^. 



diaries X. 1824 to 1819. 



Charles X. 1829 and 1830. 



Charles X. 183a 
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Sevres 
30 





IjOnis Philippe. i834-i835. 




On services for the Pal; 



8vg£45. 

Louis rhilippe. 1845-1848. 



CS.48.) 



IjECOND REPUBLICAN EPOCH. 
1848 TO 1851. 

The S stands for Sevres, and 51 for 



SECOND BIPERIAL EPOCH. 
.852x0.872. 



Napoleon III. From 1852 



<^k[ 



This mark used for while pieces ; 
when scrntclied it denotes issue 
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TABLE OF MARKS AND MONOGRAMS 

OF 

PAINTERS, DECORATORS, AND GILDERS OF THE ROYAL 

MANUFACTORY OF SEVRES. 

1753 TO 1800. 
Marks, Names of Painters, Subjects. 

nr /^^ Aloncle . . Birds, flowers, and 







Bar • • 



emblems. 



Anteaume . . Landscapes, and 

animals. 

Armand . . . Birds, flowers, &c. 
AssELiN . . . Portraits, miniatiures 
AuBERT aind . . Flowers. 



. Detached bouquets. 



Barrat . . . Garlands, bouquets, 



Baudouin . . Ornaments, friezes. 



Bertrand . . Detached bouquets. 



BiENFAiT . . . Gilding. 



BiNET .... Detached bouquets. 
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Marks, Names of Painters, Subjects, 

rjK BoucoT . . . Birds and flowers. 

JD / V^ /^ BoucoT, p. . . Flowers, birds, and 

I 0^^ o(/ ^^^^ arabesques. 

BoucHET . . . Landscapes^ figures, 

ornaments. 



BouiLLAT . . . Flowers, landscapes. 




BouiLLAT, Rachel \ ' 



afterwards 
M^' Maqueret 



Detached bouquets. 



C /\ BouLANGER . . Detached bouquets. 

(/\ yy^/ BuLiDON . . . Detached bouquets. 



9 
A 

T 
5 



BuTEUX, Sen. . Cupids, flowers, em- 
blems, &c. en ca- 
maieu. 

BuTEUX, eld. son Detached bouquets, 

&c. 

BuTEUX, yr. son . Pastorals, children, 

&c. 

Capelle . . . Various friezcb. 



Cardin . . . Detached bouquets. 



Carrier . . . Flowers. 



IS2 
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Marks, 



c. 



Nantes of Painters. 



subjects. 



Castel . . . Landscapes, hunting 

subj ects, birds, &c. 






Caton . 



Catrice 



• • 



Pastorals, children, 
portraits. 



. . Detached bouquets 
and flowers. 



Chabry . . . Miniatures, pastorals 



s 



& 



Chanou, Sophie, 
afterwards 

M^® BiNET. 



■ Garlands, bouquets. 



Cf): 


Chapuis, Sen. . 


Flowers, birds. 




Jo- 


Chapuis, Jun. . 


Detached bouquets. 


K 


Chauvaux, Sen. 


Gilding. 


/.n. 


Chauvaux, Jun.. 


Gilding & bouquets. 


%- % 


Choisy, De . . 


Flowers, arabesques. 


tr 


Chulot . . . 


Emblems, flowers, 
and arabesques. 


C nro .or cuiy 


• 

COMMELIN . . 


Garlands, bouquets 


*S^ 


Couturier . . 


Gilding. 


J^ 


CORNAILLE 


Flowers, bouquets. 



Marks, 



Names of Painters, 



Subjects, 



ll^ 



DiEU .... Chinese subjects, 

flowers, gilding. 



k 



or 



k: 



DODIN 



Figures, subjects, 
portraits. 







D T. 



F 



Drand . . . Chinese subjects, 

gilding. 

DuROSEY, Julia . Flowers, friezes, &c. 

DuROSEY, Soph. \ 

afterwards I Flowers, friezes, &c. 

]yjdme NgUAILHEr) 

DusoLLE . . . Detached bouquets. 



DuTANDA . . . Bouquets, garlands. 



Evans . . 



Falot . . 



Birds, butterflies, 
landscapes. 

Arabesques, birds, 
butteiSies. 



% ^ m 


Fontaine 


. Emblems, miniatures 


^ 


FONTELLIAU . 


. Gilding. 


y-^- 


FUMEZ . . 


. Flowers, arabesques, 
&c. 


G 


Genest . . 


. Figures, &c. 


^^. 


Gerrard . . 


. Pastorals, miniatures 



IS4 
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Marks. 



Names of Painters, 



Subjects. 



or 



• •• •• 



/I 



t 



GiRARD . . . Arabesques, Chinese 

subjects. 

GoMERY . . . Birds. 



Gremont . . . Garlands, bouquets. 



Grison . . . Gilding. 



Henrion . . . Garlands, bouquets. 



Hericourt . . Garlands, bouquets. 



HiLKEN . . . Figures, subjects, 

&c. 




or 



HUNIJ . 



• • . 







La Roche 




or 



Flowers. 



JOYAU .... Detached bouquets. 



JuBiN .... Gilding. 



Bouquets, medal- 
lions, emblems. 



Le Bel, Sen. . Figures and flowers. 

Le Bel, Jun. . Garlands, bouquets, 

insects. 
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Marks, 



Names of Painters, 



Subjects, 



T XT i h Unknown . . . Cupids, &c. 



if 



J^ or !Lm 

s 



A 



Lecot . . 
Ledoux . 

Le Guay . 
Le Guay . 



Lev£, pfere 

Lev6, fils • 
Massy . . 



. Chinese subjects. 

. Landscapes and 
birds. 

. Gilding. 

. Miniatures, chil- 
dren, trophies, 
Chinese. 

. Flowers, birds, and 
arabesques. 

. Flowers, Chinese. 

. Flowers and em- 
blems. 



M^RAULT, Sen. . Various friezes. 



M^RAULT, Jun. . Bouquets, garlands. 

MiCHAUD . . . Flowers, bouquets, 

medallions. 

^Tlfh o^ yVL Michel . . . Detached bouquets. 



MoiRON . . . Flowers, bouquets. 

Morin. . . . Marine and military 

subjects. 

MuTEL. . . . Landscapes. 
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Marks, 


Names of Painters, Subjects, 


nrL^ 


NlQUET . . 


. Detached bouquets. 


— /■^_ 


Noel . . . 

Parpette, 
Philippe 


. Flowers, ornaments. 
^ Flowers. 

• 


^ 


^* Js 


Parpette, 
Louise . 


> Flowers, garlands. 


/ 


Pfeiffer . . 


. Detached bouquets. 


r- 


Pierre, Sen. . 


. Flowers, bouquets. 


py./'^. 


» Pierre, Jun. . 


. Bouquets, garlands. 


c<).zt 


PiTHOu, Sen. . 


. Portraits, historical 
subjects. 


^^ 


PiTHOU, Jun. 


. Figures, ornaments, 
flowers. 


HP. 


Prevost .. . 


. Gilding. 


A 


POUILLOT . . 


. Detached bouquets. 


• •• 


Raux . . . 


. Detached bouquets. 


3£c 


Rocher . . 


. Figures. 


^ 


ROSSET . . 


. Landscapes. 
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Marks, 


Names of Painters, 


Subjects, 


^dC 


ROUSSEL . . . 


Detached bouquets. 


<i) , A . 


SCHRADRE . . 


Birds, landscapes. 


S S.JfO, 


SiNSSON, pfere . 


Flowers. 


^^^ 


SiNSSON . . . 


Flowers, groups, 
garlands. 


••• 

• • • 

••• 


Sioux .... 


Bouquets, garlands. 





Sioux, Jun. . . 


Flowers and gar- 
lands, en camaieu. 


^ 


Taillandier 


Bouquets, garlands. 


# # • 


Tandart . . . 


Bouquets, garlands. 


v^ 


Tardi .... 


Bouquets, garlands. 


• • • • 


Theodore . . 


Gilding. 


5 «^ J 


Thevenet, Sen. . 


J^'lowers, medallions, 
groups. 


Ji>- 


Thevenet, Jun. . 


Ornaments, friezes. 


V? 


Vand6 . . . 


Gilding, flowers. 


A(/-S*- 


Vautrin, after- ■ 
wards Madame 
Gerard .... 


f Bouquets, friezes 
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Marks, 



Names of Paititers. 



Subjects, 



Vavasseur . . Arabesques, &c. 
ViELLARD . . Emblems, ornaments. 



ViELLARD. . . Emblems, ornaments. 



2000 



^ 



or 



t 



Vincent . . . Gilding. 



Xhrouet . . . Arabesques, flowers. 



MARKS OF PAINTERS (UNKNOWN). 




• V— ^ • 



FH 



U 



^ 



v:i 



I.N. ow 



Y 




Jo FM 



LATE PERIOD, 1800 to 1845. 



^.A. 



Andre, Jules . . Landscapes. 



^. 7^ 



Beranger . . Figures. 
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Marks. 


Names of Painters, 


Subjects. 


^ 


Barbin, F. . . 


Ornaments. 


JR:> 


BOULLEMIER, A. 


Gilding- 


CD 


Develly, C. 


Landscapes and 
figures. 


jD.i. 


DiDIER . . . 


Ornaments. 


J^?7>. 


DUCLUSEAU,M^°** 


Figures, subjects, 
portraits. 


^ 


Fontaine . . . 


Flowers. 


9^9- 


Georget . . . 


Figures, portraits. 


RA 


HUARD . . . 


Ornaments. 


ji: 


Julienne, Eug. . 


Renaissance orna- 
ments. 


cg'r 


Langlace, . . 


Landscapes. 




Le Bel . . . 


Landscapes. 


iS 


Le Gay, Et. Ch. . 


Figures, portraits. 


A 


POUPART, A. . . 


Landscapes. 


a^.rv. 


Philippine . . 


Flowers and orna- 
ments. 


R 


Regnier, F. . . 


Figures, various sub- 
jects. 
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Marks, Names of Painters. Subjects, 

andscap 
figures. 



O aT/^ Swebach . . . Landscapes and 



MARKS OF PAINTERS AND DECORATORS 
RECENTLY EMPLOYED AT SEVRES, 

M. Damousse, Modeller. 



& 



5V 



Barr£ .... Flowers. 



/\\ Bonnier, Achille Decorations. 

%l-i BuLOL, Eugfene . Flowers. 

T I* Carpentier . . Gilding. 

l\ I David, Alexandre Decorations. 

BC 



Derichsweiler . Decorations. 



Lambert . . . Flowers. 



TTT 1 J LEROY(Eugfene). Gilding. 



Martinet . . Flowers. 
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Marks.- 


Names of Painters, Subjects, 


'iM 


Merigol, F. . . Flowers and deco- 
rations. 


P 


Pline .... Decorations. 


3f^ 


Rejaux, Emile . Decorations. 


3^ 


Richard, Emile Flowers. 



pfj ^^ Richard, Eugfene Flowers. 

yV Richard, Francis Decorations. 

^i^ Richard, Paul . Gilding. 

Y\j RiocREUx, Isidore Landscapes. 

iH /^V* Tracer, Jules . Flowers and birds, 
(>y^ ^^ ancient style. 
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Spode. — Josiah Spode was born in 1733. and after serving an 
apprenticeship to Thomas Whieldon, sometime partner of Josiah 
Wedgwood, a Staffordshire potter, started on his own account, and 
was succeeded by his son, who introduced transfer-printing into 
Stoke in 1784, and commenced to make porcelain in addition to 
pottery in 1800. Five years later he invented an opaque porce- 
lain or ironstone china, a production with which his name has 
become identified. Wilham Copeland became a partner with him, 
and London agent in 1779, and found a large sale for his manu- 
factures in the metropolis at a warehouse in Fore Street, Cripple- 
gate, which he purchased when trade increased to such an extent 
as to warrant the outlay. William Copeland's son, afterwards 
Lord Mayor of London in 1835-36, purchased the whole concern 
in 1833, and in 1867 took into partnership his four sons, three 
of whom now form the present firm of Bond Street and Stoke- 
upon-Trent. 

The manufactiues of the present firm may be divided into six 
classes : porcelain, ceramic statuary, ivory, majolica, ironstone, 
and earthenware. 

The porcelain is soft, beautifully white, and has what is techni- 
cally called "a fine body and excellent glaze;" its decoration 
varies according to the style the piece may represent. The best 
is that which takes for its model the Sevres pdfe iendre of the 
highest period ; and in some specimens, when more than usual 
care has been bestowed upon the finish of the gilding, the simi- 
larity is very great, an effect assisted by the softness of the paste ; 
the jewelling, however, is not so lustrous. 

With regard to ceramic statuary, the composition of clays now 
commonly known as Parian, was originated at Copeland's manu- 
factory, being the invention of Mr. Battam, whose brother now 
assists in the management of the London house. Like Josiah Wedg- 
wood, who neglected to patent his celebrated Queen's ware 
Messrs. Co])eland & Garrett acted in a similarly unselfish or care- 

i manner, and the manufacture of this peculiar kind of porce- 
lain was speedily followed by other firms ; and at the close of an 
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COPELAND, LATE SrODE. 
rt of Dewetl Service mnclc for llie Goldsnmlis' Company. 
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art exhibition at South Kensington in 187 1 a lively controversy 
arose, which we believe was ultimately decided in Copeland's 
favour. Mr. Gibson, R.A., who has designed many of the sub- 
jects illustrated by this " porcelain statuary," declared this vehicle 
for conveying the ideal of the sculptor, to be second only to 
marble ; and on account of its lustrous transparency it is certainly 
superior to its more opaque cousin " biscuit." 

The fine earthenware called ".ivory " is very agreeable both to 
sight and touch, resembling Wedgwood's Queen's ware in many 
respects, though it more closely assimilates to porcelain, and 
greater durability is claimed for it as a useful ware. 

Copeland's manufactures are now in considerable use for 
frescoes and mural decoration of all kinds, and the^ drawing 
and finish of the tiles, of which sometimes so many as fifty will 
compose a subject, are of great merit 

Earthenware is manufactured very largely both for home and 
export trade. The marks used by Spode and by the firm have 
been varied at the following periods : — 
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COPELAND 

Mark used 1847-56. 

COKUNO 
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Strasbourg. — A factory was established by Paul Hannong, 
who had learned the secret of porcelain-making from Ringler 
in 1752, but owing to the restrictive measures of the Sevres com- 
pany, he removed to Frankenfhal (see Frankenthal), where his 
pottery or faience factory still remains undisturbed. The few 
specimens that exist of Strasbourg porcelain are very difficult to 
identify. It is hard paste, and the marks are in blue. 



H 




^ •? 




Swansea. — Earthenware was made at Swansea as early as 1750, 
and under the management of Mr. Haynes, the Cambrian com- 
pany, about forty years later, extended the operations considerably, 
and introduced a superior ware known as " opaque china ; *' but 
true translucent porcelain was not produced until 18 14, under the 
management of Mr. Dillwyn, who was much interested in ceramics. 
The quality of the porcelain was excellent, much resembling that 
of Nantgarw, and the paintings in birds, but mostly flowers, are 
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very artistic. The expense, however, and Mr. Dillwyn's other 
engagements, prevented its being a commercial success, and 
though as a pottery establishment the works have continued, the 
porcelain department was very shortlived. 

Specimens are much valued by collectors for their beautiful 
whiteness of p&te and fine painting. The mark is SWANSEA 
impressed or stencilled in red, and sometimes a trident in 
addition. 

TouRNAY. — ^A manufactory of soft-paste porcelain, under the 
management of one Peterinck, was established in 1752, and in the 
ten years 1752-1762 increased its staff from 60 to 240 workmen. 
The paste or body of this factory, though soft as opposed to hard 
paste, has always been of a coarse yellowish white compared with 
the fine/i/^ Undre of Sevres, and its texture is much less translu- 
cent. Its productions have been much used for decoration after 
the style of the old Sevres. The marks are as below, but pieces 
are often unmarked. 




1 







Turkey.— But little appears known of Turkish porcelain. 
Some pieces, however, marked with a crescent are attributed to 
the ceramic factories of Turkey, as their decoration determines 
their eastern character. 



1 
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Venetian. — A manufactory of both hard and soft paste por« 
lelain, is said to have been established in Venice by Francesce 
Vezzi as early as 1720-25; but there appears much doubt a 
the nationality of the paste, which may have been purchased froiH 
Meissen and decorated in Venice. 

In 1765, however, a potter named Cozzi succeeded in obtaii^ 
% concessions from the State, and produced specimens in 
siderable quantity, and of great artistic merit His white g 
groups and figures are very fine, and wort!;i much more than thdil 
present market value, as compared with the respective prices a 
merits of other extinct factories. The decoration of cups amS 
saucers is mostly in the quaint Oriental style, with a s 
plentiful use of the peculiar red in the colouring. This mant(^ 
lactory ceased in 1812. 



V 



en 



V^ 
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Vienna. — This factory was established in 1718, after i 
previous experiments, by a Dutchman named Claude Innocent din 
)Pasquier, who had obtained from the Emperor Charles VI, i 
pexclusive privilege for twenty-five years, the more practical par 
7 however, being conducted by a potter, one Stobzel, who is s; 
[ have been a runaway workman from ihe Meissen manufactory 
I This was a private enterprise ; but the factory reached its greates 
t prosperity after it became the property of the Empire, 1 
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under the especial patronage of Jthe young Empress, Maria Theresa, 
in 1744, Du Pasquier still remaining director at a salary of 1500 
florins. Figures and groups appear to have been modelled about 
this time, and the subjects for vases, plateaux, and cups and 
saucers, were taken from pictures by Boucher, Watteau, Lancret, 
and Angelica Kauifmann. With the court influence to support it, 
the staff" of workmen was increased from 40 in 1750, to 320 in 
1780, the successive directors being Maierhoffer de Grunbiihel, 
Joseph Wolf, and Kessler. 

In 1785 Baron de Sorgenthal was appointed to the directorship, 
and his spirited management had a very marked effect upon the 
productions of the manufactory, which had been declining in 
artistic power for the past few years. A clever chemist, one 

€ 

Leithner, was engaged to prepare special colours, and to improve 
the gilding ; and it is certainly due to his efforts that the famous 
" rothbrun " was so effective, and the massive gilding applied to 
the porcelain made capable of so much minute cutting and intri- 
cate design. The paintings, too, about this time, and until 1820, 
were excellent, the colouring being wonderfully brilliant, and sub- 
jects mostly taken from Angelica Kauffmann's, Rubens', or Lan- 
cret's pictures. From the year 1 784 it was the custom to stamp the 
date of its production on each specimen, in addition to the ordi- 
nary fabrique mark. This was done by omitting the. two first 
numerals until 1800 was reached, when the year was stamped in 
full except the first numeral — thus 1796 would be shown by 96 
being impressed in the paste, 1806 by the figures 806. Baron 
Leithner was director in 1844, and after he was succeeded the 
manufactory declined, until, becoming a burden to the State, it 
was discontinued in 1864, and the utensils sold by public auction, 
the books and manuscripts being placed in the Imperial Museum. 
Since the break-up of the State establishment, a number of the 
workmen and artists, formerly employed there, have set up small 
ateliers on their own account, and continue to produce specimens 
similar in character to those of the extinct factory ; and some of 



\ 
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these modem paintings are very ^artistic and show great finish, 
the gilding is also very good. The mark, a shield, is generally 
in blue, under the glaze, and sometimes impressed in the paste. 









Wallendorf (Saxe Coburg). — A small unimportant china 
factory was established here by Greiner and Haman in 1762, 
and for a few years made decorative cups, principally those 
known as Turkish ware, that is, small round cups. The mark 
is a W. 



w 



Wedgwood. — Josiah Wedgwood, who may justly be termed 
the greatest of English potters, was born at Burslem in July 
1730, and came of a good old Staffordshire family dating back 
to the latter part of the fourteenth century. 

Josiah was apprenticed to his elder brother Thomas, in 
November 1744, and served his time with credit, and after ten 
years being occupied in different ventures, he settled at Burslem, 
as a potter on his own account, in 1759, at a place known as 
Churchyard Works, and afterwards as Ivy House. 

Having, by dint of perseverance and experiments, succeeded in 
perfecting a cream-coloured ware with a beautifully soft glaze and 
of light creamy texture, he presented the first specimen,- a caudle 
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and breakfast set, to Queen Charlotte on the occasion of her 
accouchement in 1762. This was a most successful, as well as 
loyal, presentation. The Queen gave an order for a complete 
dinner service, with an appointment as Queen's potter, and the 
ware was styled, by permission, the Queen's Ware. His Majesty 
also patronised Wedgwood by considerable orders, and his cream- 
coloured ware became the fashion. 

Unlike most potters oif his time, Wedgwood took no pains to 
register his invention under a patent, and therefore the manu- 
facture of similar ware sprang up in a great number of factories, 
and was made in vast quantities, both for home use and export, 
thus adding to the trade of the country. By and bye, Wedgwood 
took as partner Thomas Wedgwood, a relation, for some time 
foreman in the Queen's ware department, and was thus at more 
liberty to prosecute experiments in fresh fields. In 1766 he 
produced his black ware, or "basaltes of Egyptian" as it was 
termed, and shortly afterwards his celebrated jasper. His own 
description of this beautiful ware Jewitt gives, and it is here 
quoted verbatim : — 

"A white porcelain biscuit of exquisite beauty and delicacy, 
possessing the general properties of the basaltes, together with 
the singular one of receiving through its whole substance, from 
the admixture of metallic calces with the other materials, the 
same colour which those calces communicate to glass or enamels 
in fusion, a property which no other porcelain or earthenware 
body, of ancient or modern composition, has been found to 
possess. This renders it peculiarly fit for making cameos, 
portraits, and all subjects in bas-relief, as the ground may be 
of any particular colour, while the raised figures are of a 
pure white." 

The chef d^csuvre of his jasper waie was the reproduction 
of the celebrated Barberini or Portland vase. At the auction 
when the Duchess of Portland's fine collection of works of art 
was disponed of in 1786, Wedgwood bid as high as ;^iooo for the 
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coveted treasure, which he desired as a model for reproduction in 
his jasper ware. The Duke of Portland, however, agreed that 
if he would no longer oppose his Grace's bidding he should have 
the vase for the purpose required, and accordingly it was knocked 
down to the Duke at ^1029. The first fifty copies were sub- 
scribed for at ;^so each, and those now extant are very fine 
specimens of ceramic art One was exhibited at the recent loan 
collection at Messrs. Phillips' (1S77)," and the fine finish was 
easily noticeable. The singular shaqmess of subject in these 
specimens was caused by their being recut by a lapidary after 
leaving the mould ; they are therefore superior to the copies now 
turned out by the present firm of Wedgwood. The first copies 
of the Portland vase were like the original, of black ground, 
polished like the onyx, with the relief in pure white. 

The celebrated Etruria works were opened by Josiah Wedg- 
wood in 1769, and aa he had a year previously taken into partner- 
ship (in the ornamental department) Thomas Bentley, one of his 
agents at Liverpool, the first specimen produced in the new works 
was appropriately personally "thrown" by the great Josiah, his 
partner turning the wheel. These were a set of three vases of 
Etruscan form, bearing a commemorative inscription. 

Bentley's partnership continued until his death in T780, and 
during these twelve years many of the pieces were marked Wedg- 
wood & Bentley. 

The engagement of Flaxman by Wedgwood has given a great 
character to his productions. Most of the portrait medalUons 
were cast from his models, and also many of the beautiful cameo- 
like classical plaques which have never been surpassed in ceramic 
history. ' It may be interesting to learn that this artistic sculptor 
at one time worked for the moderate sum of about a guinea a day. 

Josiah Wedgwood died in January 1795, having honourably 
acquired a considerable fortune , and the works, ably conducted, 
though on more thoroughly commercial principles, are carried on 
by the members of the family, many of the old moulds being 
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in daily use; and many new designs having been added; the 
services of such eminent modellers as C. Toft, and of such 
draughtsmen as Emile Lessore, being secured The chief differ- 
ence between the modem and old is a deficiency in sharpness of 
outline and a roughness of texture in the ground of the former 
that is noticed by connoisseurs. 

Wedgwood produced seven different kinds of ware : Queen's 
ware, agate ware, black or basaltes, white porcelain biscuit, 
jasper, bamboo, and mortar ware. The paste is not, strictly 
speaking, porcelain, but it is of so close a texture as to be very 
closely allied, and some of the finer wares will break, showing 
a vitreous-like surface, as to almost deserve the name of porce- 
lain. True porcelain was for a short time made at Etruria, 
but at the commencement of the present century, owing to the 
large orders that inundated the firm, after the conclusion of peace, 
and consequent revival of export business, its manufacture was 
suspended, and was only recommenced at the beginning of the 
present year (1879). 

The student who would appreciate at their value the works of 
Josiah Wedgwood, should endeavour to see the excellent and 
unique collection formed during many years of careful acquisition 
by Mr. Isaac Falcke. This gentleman, an euthusiast in his admira- 
tion of the " great Josiah," is only too pleased to open his Wedg- 
wood room to those who are really interested in ceramic art, 
and the visitor must come away from such an artistic feast with 
feelings of almost reverence for our greatest of English potters ; 
and as the collection also contains several original models in wax 
and clay, by the hand of Flaxman, it is peculiarly interesting. 
Many of Flaxman's designs may also be seen at the University 
College in Gower Street, and there are a great many specimens of 
Wedgwood in the Museum of Practical Geology, as well as some 
choice pieces at South Kensington. Perhaps the most valuable 
collection, from the costliness of individual specimens, is that 
of Sir Dudley Coutts Majoribanks ; one of his finest pieces being 
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the celebrated vase purchased twenty-five years ago by the 
ivriter's father, for the sum of four pounds ten shillings, and now 
valued at from ^500 to ^1000, Speaking of Wedgwood, Mr. 
Gladstone once said : — 

" His most signal and characteristic merit lay, as I have said, 
in the finnness and fulness wilh which he perceived the true law 
of what we tenn the Industrial Art, or in other words, of the 
application of the higher Art to Industry; the law which teaches 
us to aim first at giving to every object the greatest possible degree 
of fitness and convenience for its purpose, and next at making it 
the vehicle of the highest degree of beauty which, compatibly 
with that fitness and convenience, it will bear ; which does not, I 
need hardly say, substitute the secondary for the primary end, 
but which recognises, as part of the business of production, the 
Ktudy to harmonise the two. To have a strong grasp of this 
principle, and to work it out to its results in the details of a vast 
and varied manufacture, is a praise, high enough for any man, at 
any time, and in any place. But it was higher and more peculiar, 
as 1 think, in the case of Wedgwood than in almost any other 
case it could be. For that truth of Art, which he saw so clearly, 
and which lies at the root of excellence, was one of which England, 
liis country, has not usually had a perception at all corresponding 
in strength and fulness with her other rare endowments. She has 
long taken a lead among the nations of Europe for the cheapness 
of her manufactures : not so for their beauty. And if the day 
shall ever come, when she shall be as eminent in true taste as 
she is now in economy of production, my belief is that that result 
will probably be due to no other single man in so great a degree 
as to Wedgwood." 

The mark is the name WEDGWOOD impressed in the soft 
clay. Specimens produced during the partnership of Wedgwood 
tind Bcntley are so marked ; and amateurs are warned against 
numerous imitations that bear any additions to the name, howeves 
Blight, such as "& Co." Pieces marked thus have never be< 
u^ode at Etruiia, and are not genuine. 
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Worcester. — The "Worcester Porcelain Company " was estab- 
lished in 1 75 1 at the initiation of Dr. Wall, a local practitioner of 
artistic tastes and high intellectual attainment 

He was a clever practical chemist, and interested in the growth 
of ceramic industry in this country, had made many experiments 
at his laboratory before bringing their result before the local 
gentlemen who then formed the directors of his company. The 
mansion that had formerly been the residence of the (Warmstrey) 
family, the site now occupied by Dent's Glove Manufactory, was 
purchased for the operations, and these seem to have commenced 
on a considerable scale and very soon were successful The 
earlier productions were imitations of Chinese porcelain, and blue 
on white ground was first attempted, then the more brilliant 
colours and designs of the Japanese, and later, the salmon scale 
of the Dresden factory, was imitated, and decoration executed 
in the Sevres styles. Dr, Wall is also said to have commenced 
printing by transfer, previous to 1757, the date of the well-known 
" King of Prussia " mug. Many copies of this have since been 
produced, but the earlier ones were remarkable for the sharpness 
of detail in the engraving. There is a very good example in the 
Museum of Practical Geology in Jermyn Street 

This transfer printing was by means of impressions from copper 
plates, transferred from paper to the china, and was probably 
borrowed from Liverpool, where it is believed to have been in- 
vented by John Sadler, who secured a patent in 1756. 

On a mug of Worcester manufacture a poem was printed in 
this manner, ending with the following prophetic lines : — 



« 



Perhaps the art may track the circling world, 
Where'er thy Britain has her sails unfurled ; 
While wondering China shall with envy see, 
And stoop to borrow her own arts from thee. 



ft 



In March 1756 a London house for the sale of Worcester 
china was opened in Aldersgate Street, and the works seem to have 
been in a flourishing condition until they received a severe check 
in the loss of Dr, Wall by death in 1776. Some changes in the 
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proprietorship then took place, terminating in purchase in 1783 
of the whole plant by Mr. T. Flight, a merchant of Bread Street, 
City, for the sum of ^1^3000 ; and under the management of his 
sons the works were again prosperous, and five years later 
received marked encouragement from the King, George III., and 
Queen Charlotte, at whose suggestions a London house was taken 
at No. I Coventry Street (now a grocer's shop). 

Worcester china became fashionable, and the word " royal " was 
prefixed to the title of the manufa,ctory. In 1793 the firm was 
Flight & Barr, by the addition of Barr as a partner, and this 
continued until the amalgamation with the firm of Chamberlain 
who had left the Worcester works to found a fabrique of his owa 
During the next ten years several changes took place in ownership, 
and in 1862 the concern was rereiodelled, and has been since con- 
ducted by Mr. R. W. Binns, F.S.A., as art director for the Royal 
^Vorcester Porcelain Comjiany, the proprietary being composed of 
several shareholders. Mr. Binns is a man of high artistic taste 
and great practical knowledge, and to his management the 
modern school of ceramic art is much indebted. The services 
of the first artists have been procured, those of the late Mr. Bott, 
whose works now command very high prices, being amongst the 
most successful. A service was also made for Her Majesty from 
the designs of Sir M, Digby Wyatt, and many artists and modellers 
have been laid under contribution. Mr. Binns has introduced the 
Limoges style, an imitation of enamel, the ivory porcelain, and the 
Japanese, all of which are well known and appreciated, and the 
manufactory is one of the first and most flourishing in the world. 

The paste of the earlier Worcester porcelain is by no means 
fine, having a greenish hue and being marked with spots of a 
bluish colour as though it had run in the firing ; but the colouring 
is very brilliant, and the famous long-tailed peacocks generally 
painted in compartments or medallions, with blue salmon scale as 
an alternative decoration, are very fine. The old has quite another 
appearance from the new, whicli is mote like the present pro- 
-uctions of Copeland- 
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Marks used previous to 1780. 
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Worcester. Mark of Richard Hold- 
ship, about 1758, on transfer ware. 





Worcester. 
R. Hancock, engraver, circa 1758' 
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Worcester. Purchased by Flights in 1783 ; 
Baxr joined in X793. 
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Grainger Lee and Co. 
WORCESTER. 







* There is no connection between 
the Works establifihcd by Grainger 
and llie Roynl Worcester Factory. 
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The earlier marks were the cypher 
(for Wall or Worcester), and the crescent 





taken from the arms of the Warmstrey family, and later the 
square marks imitated from Eastern specimens. 
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Worcester. Established 1751, by Dr. Wall and others. 
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Worcester, Marks used before 1780. 
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During Flight and Flight & Barr's ownership the products bore 
their name printed both by a die and written in manuscript, 
together with the address of the London house, surmounted by a 



crown. 



ZsLONAY. — In the Paris Exhibition 1878 there was some 
artistic pottery sent by a manufacturer of this name, some of the 
forms being very quaint, the arabesques brilliant, and the body 
soft. The mark, in blue, is the fagades of fiy^ churches, repre- 
senting the place of manufacture, Funfkirchen in Hungary. 



Zurich (Switzerland). — ^The exact date of the establishment 
of this factory is unknown, but was probably about 1759, and is 
ascribed to one of Ringler's workmen, who came to Zurich from 
Hochst. It is hard paste, and some of its figures are good in 
colour. The mark is the letter Z. Specimens are rare. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

HINTS AND CAUTIONS TO COLLECTORS, 

The reader, who has thus far exercised a deserving patience, will 
now have seen roughly sketched out the general dates and circum- 
stances of the progress of ceramic art, and by reference to the 
short account of each factory in the preceding chapter, together 
with an acquaintance with the marks by which their several pro- 
ductions are distinguished, should now endeavour to make his 
knowledge more practical, and to do this the writer can render 
him no greater service than to advise a quiet morning or two to 
be spent in the ceramic department of the Museum of Practical 
Geology in Jermyn Street, taking perhaps this little book as his 
companion. The collection here, though, from the limited space 
accorded to it, is certainly not seen to the best advantage, is of 
its kind most instructive and interesting, and for the English 
school the best within the writer's knowledge, not on account of 
valuable specimens, for these the South Kensington must be 
visited, but for fairly representative illustrations of each class and 
period of the fictile art in England. There are also in a little 
gallery at the top of the building several specimens of the old 
German factories, of ancient Mexican, Italo-Greek, Indian, and 
others; but it is for a study of the English school that this 
museum is particularly recommended. There are specimens of 
the clay in its rough natural state, of the felspar in its different 
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spared each year, not only will an interesting collection be the 
result, but a fairly profitable investment, in a pecuniary sense, 
will be made. 

A dealer's stock, say of ;^ 10,000 value, will consist of speci- 
mens good, bad, and indifferent, to meet the requirements of 
his varied customers — the buyer who is fond of show and effect, 
the one with a passion for bargains, and the careful collector. 
Now, if the latter were from time to time to pick out the best 
specimens, and keep them in his cabinets, adding again and 
again, with taste and judgment, until he had secured the same 
amount in value (money spent) as the dealer, say, for instance, 
the hypothetical ;£i 0,000, his collection would, if brought to the 
hammer, be one much more valuable, because comparatively 
j)erfect of its kind ; and as the dealer would have parted with his 
best pieces as he bought them, while the collector would have 
held them, waiting until worthy companions offered themselves, 
it must be seen at a glance how the judicious amateur can afford 
tiie dealer's profit and still have many advantages. 

To buy successfully, then, in an aesthetic as in a commercial 
sense also, a specimen should be examined as to its quality of 
" paste," brilliancy of colour, special characteristics as a specimen 
of its factory — decoration, the drawing of the figures if a subject, 
the natural effect of flowers or fruit, or the " distance " and soft- 
ness of a landscape, and " tone " and solidity of the gilding — in 
fact, looked at and judged much as any other article that one 
is accustomed to buy upon its merit would be examined ; and 
then, if the result of this examination be satisfactory, the question 
of price is the next important consideration, and this, of course, 
is a matter that must be left to be arranged between buyer and 
seller, only with the caution that the price should not tempt the 
acquisition of a specimen not desirable for its merit 

To write a list of rules and regulations to be observec^in 
making selections, with a view to detect fraud, and seciure only 
the genuine specimens, is simply impossiblej and an attempt to 
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do so would confuse and mislead. An amount of taste and 
feeling enters into the whole business, and unless the amateur 
has these, he will hardly acquire judgment. 

The interest, however, that we take in any favourite pursuit 
brings us in contact with kindred spirits, and it is by the con- 
versation on artistic subjects thus engendered, and the oppor- 
tunities of seeing collections and making comparisons, that, in 
some such way as has been pointed out, however imperfectly, a 
judgment may be acquired; and by intuition, as it were, the 
amateur will soon be well acquainted with the different charac- 
teristics of each factory, he will be able to name this or that 
specimen without reference to the mark, just as an artist can 
recognise the touch and style of a certain master in a painting, 
without seeing the signature. 

One word here as to judgment of quality. The fact is, that 
taste is not nearly so technical in ceramics as is rather generally 
supposed. What is true of a fine picture, a bronze or a cabinet, 
is also true of a china figure, a vase, a cup and saucer. Spirited 
modelling, telling colour, high finish, and that indescribable 
something that may be termed in a word "character," should 
be the points that make the merit apparent. 

It seems almost puerile to point out some of the most flagrant 
errors that one finds actually do exist, or would scarcely be 
believed to hold water for a moment, in the mind of an educated 
person, yet that they are rampant was one of the reasons that 
caused the writer to endeavour to dispel some of the darkness 
respecting the subject 

For instance, how often does one hear the owner of a piece of 
Dresden, of Marcolini, or perhaps Horoldt period, affirm posi- 
tively the said specimen to have been ^^ family property ^^ for at 
least two hundred years, and the astonishment almost amounts to 
incredulity, on being informed that the Dresden factory was not 
established before 1709, and the piece in question made some 
ffty or sixty years later ! 
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Then too, one is shown a piece marked with the A.R., and 
gravely informed it is the monogram of Augustus Rex, for whose 
private use it was made " ever so many years ago ; " whereas the 
mark in question, though certainly used for a very few pieces 
by the Royal works (but which is very rarely found), has been 
adopted as the regular trading-mark of a china manufactory in 
the hands of a private firm, which has a warehouse in Dresden, 
and turns out several thousand specimens annually with this 
mark. A lawsuit, by the by, is now pending respecting this 
same device, the Royal manufactory having claimed it as a trade 
mark, and the private firm defending themselves on the ground 
of long custom, and of the letters being simply a monogram of the 
Royal patron, and not a fabrique mark. The case has been already 
decided against the Royal works, but the decision has been 
appealed against to a higher court (See also Dresden.) 

It may be as well to mention, while the subject of deceptive 
marks is being noticed, that the regi.'^tration by the Royal manu- 
factory, two years ago, of their fabrique marks has considerably 
reduced the number of fraudulent marks ; and now, many of the 
French and some English factories, that used "to sport" the 
cross swords, are reduced to either a shuffling mark that only the 
most careless could mistake, or else to an altogether distinct 
device. 

It is a great pity that something cannot be done to prevent the 
placing of the Chelsea and Worcester fabrique marks on pieces of 
French manufacture, as some of these imitations are particularly 
clever, and the collector is urgently warned against them. But 
with the " invoice safeguard " to protect him until by careful com- 
parison, which can be made by obtaining a French imitation, and 
noting each little difference in colour of paste, decoration, gilding, 
and finish, with those of a well-known genuine specimen, he will 
soon be able to tell the difference at little more than a glance. 

The French are also exceedingly clever in their imitation of fine 
old Oriental, and in some cases a judge may be quite puzzled, 
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especially if the pieces are surrounded by every circumstance that 
seems to give them a good character, say their installation on 
the mantelpiece of an old country farmhouse, or the apparent 
fortunate discovery in some hole and comer of a dealer's shop 
covered with dust that seems itself a relic of antiquity. The 
principal difference is the lack of brilliancy in colour, and 
peculiar tint of the "/^Z^," both of which are peculiar to genuine 
old Oriental 

The imitations also of Palissy and Henri 11. ware are very com- 
mon and of two sorts : the one so thick and clumsy as to deceive 
no careful buyer, and the other very fine and light in its character 
and requiring much caution. (There is a copy of Palissy in the 
Museum of Practical Geology.) 

In making purchases of pieces where colour is one of the prin- 
cipal features, as in old Sevres, the collector is cautioned against 
buying by gaslight To the modelling of a figure or the shape of a 
vase, the artificial light is immaterial, but the turquoise, delicate and 
beautiful as it should be if the veritable pdte tendre^ may turn out 
in the morning a very different colour to that of the previous 
evening. 

The writer has found the best method of testing restorations to be 
that of just touching any of the suspected portions with the edge 
of a coin. The china will always give a certain ring though tapped 
quite gently, but the same touch upon the composition returns a 
dead wooden sound. 

Without doubt, one of the most difficult lessons to learn is, to 
detect the difference between the beautiful and valuable soft paste, 
ox pdte tendre, of old Sevres and the pdte dUr of more recent manu- 
facture, when the art of making the former was discontinued, on 
account of the superiority of hard paste for durability, and sub- 
sequently lost. Old pdte tendre is beautifully white (to examine 
the paste, undecorated portions of the specimen should be scruti- 
nised), and there is something like the surface of a cheese, a soft 
impressionable appearance. The colours, too, and painting appear 
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part and parcel of the " body," and not added superficially as in 
the appearance of the hard paste. The colouring is thus beauti- 
fully soft, and blended with the " body," and the vitreous effect 
of hard paste is absent. 

The soft paste now made in Paris, and which bears the Sevres 
marks and is generally known as Sevres, though very beautiful in 
decoration, and having some of the characteristics described, 
lacks the beautiful whiteness of the old, the paste being of a 
greyish white. While mentioning Sevres, it may be remarked 
that some of the sparsely-decorated specimens have been, within 
the last thirty or forty years, redecorated and refired. Some 
of these are so well done, and done in some cases by French 
artists of considerable skill, that they can be with great difficulty 
detected, and such specimens, even when suspected of being 
redecorated, bring considerable prices. 

In these few hints the reader has been assumed to have no 
knowledge whatever of the subject, and therefore the more initiated 
will doubtless have found much that is tedious ; but every one 
having any affection for the potter's art will forgive this, in the 
effort of the writer to make the taste for collecting the works 
of man's greatest refinement of a manufacturing art the wider 
and better understood. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

NOTES AND EXPLANATIONS, 

Some of the terms used in the foregoing chapters, apart from 
their ordinary meanings, have others of a somewhat technical 
nature in connection with ceramics. There are a few minor 
subjects, too, about which some information would bave been 
offered, but its insertion would have interfered with the form in 
which this little work has been cast. 

An alphabetical arrangement, therefore, of such terms, with a 
descriptive meaning attached, may be of use for reference. 

Amorinu — An Italian term, often found in descriptions of 
ceramic decoration, signifying "cupids." 

Amphora, — The name of a vase used by the ancient Greeks 
for domestic purposes, and also for coffins ; when for the latter 
purpose, they were made in halves, and after the insertion of the 
remains, rejoined. (See Ancient Pottery, page 6.) 

Antique. — ^This word denotes no particular date, but is generally 
applied to those monuments of ancient Greek and Roman art 
that have been handed down to us. 

Atelier. — Our word "studio" almost exactly expresses its meaning. 
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Beaker. — The derivation of this word would show its reference 
to a drinking-cup, as distinguished from a tankard, but the term 
is almost exclusively employed to designate a peculiar form of 
Chinese or Japanese vase, cylindrical except at its mouth, where 
it widens like the large end of a trumpet. The " sets " of Chinese 
and Japanese vases generally consist of five — i.e.^ three jars and 
covers, and two " beakers." 

Benitier. — A small vessel for holding holy water. They are 
generally formed by a saint or angel holding a shell. 

■ 

Biscuit. — ^This term is applied to unglazed porcelain. Its 
appearance is aptly described by Chaffers as like a new clay 
tobacco-pipe without the least gloss iipon it. (See also Kiln.) 

Bistre. — A pigment of a warm brown colour of different tints, 
prepared from the soot of wood, that of the beech being pre- 
ferred. Specimens of old Frankenthal and other German factories 
are found decorated " en bistreJ* 

BoHcher. — An apothecary's assistant at Berlin, who being pro- 
secuted for alchemy fled to Saxony, and was the originator of 
the Dresden manufactory, giving his name to a red kind of 
jasper ware which was the forerunner of true porcelain. (See 
Dresden^ pages 90, 93.) 

Byzantine. — ^This style of decoration is the elaboration of 
Oriental detail, grafted upon classic forms, and was e.n vogue 
with the Romans, after the removal of their seat of Empire to 
the east. 

Camaieu. — Painting "^« camaieu^^ is understood to be exe- 
cuted in a single colour, varied only by the use of its different 
shades to heighten the effect. An old Sevres vase of rich gros 
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bleu ground with a medallion painted ^^ en camai'eu^^ on white 
ground is particularly artistic. 

Can. — ^A cup of cylindrical form, when of small size called a 
cannette; this shaped cup has been a favourite one with the 
Sevres manufactory. 

Celadon.-^T\xi% term was originally applied only to Oriental por- 
celain, of which the decoration was peculiar in having a pale sea- 
green colour mixed with the paste before firing, and so producing 
an effect, perfectly distinguishable from that where the colours 
have been afterwards applied. Latterly the French, and our 
English factories have adopted this form of decoration, and such 
pieces are also called celadon. 

Ceramic, — Derived from the Greek word Keramos, meaning 
clay, and therefore used in the designation of all articles made of 
that material. 

Chiaro-oscuro, — That part of the art of painting which relates 
to light and shade. A specimen is said to be painted in chiaro- 
oscuro when different shades of only one colour are used. A good 
example of this class of painting is the set of Delia Robbian plates 
(see page 1 7) in the South Kensington Museum. 

Clay,^(^QQ Kaolin.) 

Colours. — These are applied to the unglazed or glazed surface 
of the porcelain, according to the nature of the metallic oxide 
employed, some being unable to bear intense heat without volati- 
lising. The preparation is made by the metallic oxide being 
ground down with fusible glasses, which, when applied to the 
porcelain and placed in the kiln, melt and adhere to the surface. 
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• 

Gold is applied in a state of amalgam, ground in turpentine, and 
afterwards burnished with agates. 

Blues are made from cobalt, the shades being varied by the 
addition of oxides of tin and zinc ; white, from arsenic and tin ; 
and so on. (See also Kiln.) 

Crackle, — (See China, page 76.) 

Craze, — An appearance somewhat resembling crackle, but pro- 
duced by being withdrawn from the kiln, before it has been allowed 
to cool, or from a defect hi the firing. This appearance is not 
infrequent on pieces of old Chelsea. 

Dealers, — The increase in the number of dealers in old china 
within the last thirty or forty years is very considerable : if one 
takes the London Directory of the present year, under the headings 
of Bric-a-brac, Foreign and Fancy China Dealers, and Curiosity 
Dealers, there are no less than severity names, and this is exclu- 
sive of many houses who sell the present artistic productions of 
our English manufactories. 

Fifty years ago the trade in the then modern artistic porcelain 
was very limited, and that in old china was confined to a few 
dealers, such as Baldock & Hitchcock of Hanway Street, or Han- 
way Yard, as it was then known ; Fogg & Isaacs of Regent Street, 
Owen, & Town & Emanuel of Bond Street, with Bentley, Jarmin, 
and Forest, whose names a few very old collectors now living may 
recollect ; some ten years or so later, Litchfield (the writer s father), 
Wilson, and one or two others commenced business, while the 
past twenty years has seen very numerous additions to the list. 

Of course, from the writer's position it would be particularly 
invidious to give more than general remarks upon a subject so 
likely to create a trade jealousy, and this will be carefully abstained 
from, only information that may be of interest to collectors being 
rendered without injury or favour to any one. Until i860, when 
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Government duty on foreign porcelain was abolished, the importa- 
tion of artistic porcelain was carried on with great difficulty.* 
The importer had to exhibit each consignment for the inspection 
of custom-house officers, and if his own valuation were considered 
low, a trade opinion would be taken, and the importation, divided 
into small lots suitable for private buyers, would be sold by 
private auction, the importer only receiving a small profit upon 
the valuation he had givea 

The abolition of the East India Company's monopoly of 
Eastern trade in 1858 had also a great effect upon the traffic 
in foreign china, letting in quantities of Chinese porcelain, which 
had hitherto been rare and expensive, and gradually bringing 
about the special Eastern manufacture for the European markets. 
Previous to this, a considerable sale had been found for what was 
technically called " clobbered china," that is, blue and white 
Chinese porcelain painted over in more attractive (to the taste 
that day) colours, and refired, a process which the nature of 
Chinese porcelain admits. 

Some twenty or twenty-five of the London dealers have very 
large sums locked up in their stocks. It is a business that could 
not possibly be successful without a natural taste for the subject, 
and perhaps this causes a weakness for continual purchases that 
in some cases ends in such an accumulation of stock as to only 
return a very moderate interest for the invested capital. 

Enamel — A vitrifiable composition used for coating pottery. 
The term is also applied to Oriental porcelain, where the colour 
stands in slight relief from the surface. Chinese porcelain known 
as " old green enamel " is valuable and rare. 

Fabriqtie, — The private establishment of a master potter of 

* The duty on foreign porcelain was, until its reduction by Sir Robert Peel, 
as much as thirty per cent., but was then reduced to ten per cent, and ulti- 
mately removed by Mr. Gladstone in i860. 
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the Renaissance period, a meaning that the word "factory" 
or "pottery" fails to convey exactly. 

Faience, — The origin of this term is either the name of the 
town Faenza near Bologna, or of Fayence in France, where 
majolica was manufactured ; it has come, however, to designate 
all kinds of artistic pottery. 

Fictile, — The term applied to all ancient pottery, from • the 
commonest products in clay to the highest form of the art 
Ceramic has a very similar meaning. 

Fresco, — Painting al fresco is the execution of a design upon 
wet or fresh ground, and is difficult, as it cannot be retouched 
or corrected. 

Glaze, — The glaze for covering the biscuit (see Biscuit) is 
composed of elements similar to those of glass ; that for pottery 
is opaque, as made from lead or tin, and silex; while that for 
common stoneware is produced by the decomposition of salt 
This latter is said to have been accidentally discovered by the 
boiling over of the brine in which some pork was being cooked, 
and covering the sides of the earthen vessel with a glaze, which 
was subsequently manipulated and improved. 

Greybeard, — A name applied to a kind of stoneware drinking- 
jug, used in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, ornamented 
with a bearded face in relief, on the upper part of the spout 

Grisaille, — Literally means, " in grey ; " a kind of pamting by 
which solid bodies are represented, the different tints of grey 
being employed to give the effect of relief. 

Ironstone China or Ware, — A very fine pottery closely resem- 
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bling porcelain, made in England ; the best known bearing the 
mark, "Mason's Ironstone China." 

Kaoliru — Porcelain clay which, with felspar, unites to make 
the product known as porcelain. Kaolin is prepared for the 
potter's use by being subjected on an inclined plane to a constant 
fall of water, which washes it into a trench, whence it is con- 
ducted to a series of " catchpits " that serve to relieve the matter 
of impurities. The clay is then allowed to settle in tanks or 
ponds, and the superfluous water withdrawn by drainage. The 
clay is then cut into masses of nine inches to a foot square, and 
dried under sheltered huts, whence it is conveyed to the pot- 
teries. The finest clay procured in England is that from Corn- 
wall. The clay used for pottery is found in Devonshire and 
Dorsetshire (Poole), and is of a coarser nature. (See also 
Petuntse.) 

KilfL — Common pottery kilns are destitute of interior fittings, 
while those used for the better kinds have shelves and partitions 
to keep separate the pieces while firing. . With porcelain kilns, 
however, the extra precaution is taken of using seggars or 
crucibles made of the strongest clay, to resist the action of 
the fire and protect the pieces enclosed. The firing is per- 
fected in three processes — the first, in which the piece is exposed 
to 4717"* Fahr., transforms the paste into a biscuit (see Biscuit)^ 
the second is the glazing process, and the third is that of fixing 
the colours by vitrification. (See also Glazing,) 

Knock-out — This is a slang term for what is virtually a syndicate 
of dealers to purchase upon terms advantageous to themselves 
at public auctions. The system is often exclaimed against, and 
appears but little understood, the present instance probably being 
the only one in which an explanation has been published. 

The dealers who intend putting in their claim to the lot in 
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^^^^B' question abstain from bidding, and it is knocked don-n to one o 
^^^^F their number, generally the senior, if he is enabled to bid \ 
^^^^T higher price than any other purchaser present. They then 
^^^L adjourn to a convenient place and hold, as it were, a kind of 
^^^K'private auction among themselves. 
^^^^B Thus A. having bought lot lOo for ^ic 
^^^^1 would offer an advance of say ;^2. A., however, thinking the* 
^^^^V article worth more, or perhaps having a special customer for it, 
^^^H would refuse this and make a further bid of £,\. Any one who 
^^^^b still felt speculatively inclined could continue to advance until 
^^^^K all his opponents retired, upon which he would pay them out 
^^^^B their shares in money. Thus, for the sake of explanation, let us 
^^^H' suppose that the utmost trade value of the lot was reached when 
F A. virtually offered ^13. B,, C., D., E. would now withdraw, upon 

I which the advance of £,%, in which they had all participated, 

L would he divided into five portions of 8s. each, which A, would pay 
out saving his own, and so, with the payment of the ;£io to 
the auctioneer, holding the lot at £,\\, 12s. instead of paying 
j[,\3, I2S., which he must have bid had he been opposed by the 
four other dealers who required the lot 
In some instances where articles of great value are sold, and 
the general public present are ignorant of their worth, considerable 
sums would be " knocked out." 

That such combmations cause a heavy loss to the estates 
entitled to benefit by the proceeds of a sale is evident, but it 
must be borne in mind that it is often the fault of an auctioneer 
whose knowledge of works of art is very partial j and his chents 
would be considerably benefited, were he to seek the advice of 
a respectable dealer, who, for a moderate fee, would give him an 
opinion or valuation of the goods he did not understand. The 
right of dealers to form a syndicate can scarcely be disputed, by 
which they gain the benefit of their judgment instead of others 
in whom they are not interested. The system, however, is a bad 
one, and has become further abused by the participation of 
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dealers who are not boncifide purchasers, but join merely for the 
sake of taking out their " shares " in money, and in these cases 
the " knock-out " becomes a game of brag, the result of which is 
the hond. fide purchaser has to pay profit to a number of the 
trade who haunt the salerooms for the purpose of levying a 
species of black mail 

Kylin, — A Chinese monster, something between a lion and a 
dog, said to be an emblem of good fortune, and a favourite 
ornament on Chinese pottery and porcelain. 

MedicsvaL — ^A period between the taking of Rome by the 
Barbarians, and the sacking of Constantinople by Mahomet II. 
in 1453, which overthrew the Greek Empire there. 

Parian. — Differing only from biscuit in the employment of a 
felspar that is fused at a lower temperature, and its invention was 
brought about by experiments to produce a peculiar kind of 
biscuit The greatest care and skill are required in modelling 
figures and groups of this material, on account of the liquid state 
of the paste and the great amount (20 to 25 per cent.) of shrinkage, 
which takes place in firing. (See also notice on Spode^ now 
Copdand,) 

Paste, — ^The word signifies the body or matter of the potter's 
production, as distinguished from its decoration. The paste of 
pottery is hard or soft according to its composition — thus a brick 
is soft ; a piece of Queen's ware, or of any stoneware, is hard. 
In porcelain hard paste (pd>ire dilr) is the product of a mixture 
of china clay {kaolin) and felspar {petuntse\ and breaks with a 
smooth vkreous fracture in which point it differs from pottery. 
Soft paste {pdte tendre) is the result of a mixture of fine clay with 
silex and other materials. The English manufactures belong to 
the soft-paste school, partly on account of the character of the 
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day, but chiefly from the quantity of ground bones that enters 
into their composition. The finest pd^e fendre W2is that made at 
Sevres in its palmiest days (see Sivres), and at Naples (see 
Naples) during the administration of the factory by Charles III. 

Patina. — ^The rust which forms in the course of great age on 
antique medals or bronzes. It has been a vexed question lately, 
whether the surface of porcelain is, in process of time, subjected 
to some chemical action of the atmosphere, such as reduction 
of glaze, and also of a slight change in colour. The difficulty 
experienced in exactly imitating the bluish white of* the old 
Nankin, and of peculiar tints of white in the grounds of other 
fabriques, has caused this question oi patina, respecting porcelain, 
to be discussed. 

Petuntse, — Known by its English name of felspar. It results from 
the disintegration of granite, and is used with kaolin (see Kaolin) 
to produce porcelain; felspar differing from kaolin in this im- 
portant feature, that it is fusible at great heat and melts in the 
furnace into a white milky glass. 

Photography, — Is now used as a decoration for porcelain. By 
means of a printing process, portraits may be easily transferred 
on to a cup or plate, and by some variations of colour a pretty 
effect produced. 

Pigments, — The colours used in painting. 

Plateau, — The china stand or tray used for a tea-service. In 
most of the old ceramic factories, we find a favourite form of 
service was the dejeuner, or t^te-k-t^te, consisting of milk and 
coffee, or tea pots, sucrier, two cups and saucers, and the 
" plateau." Many plateaux are very fine specimens, and appear 
to have scarcely been intended to be hidden by the pieces they 
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were made to hold. An effective way of using them for present 
decoration, is to mount them on velvet shields with the other 
pieces grouped around them on little brackets. 

Pottery, — The term applied to all ware that is distinguished 
from porcelain by being opaque and not translucid. Modern 
English pottery has lately been made so fine in texture, and 
finished highly, with so fine a glaze, that it approaches very closely 
to porcelain. 

Printing, — Is now very largely applied to earthenware, especi- 
ally the commoner sorts of English make, for domestic use. Its 
invention is of disputed authorship, but was about the year 1757. 
The process was a simple one. Transfer papers engraved from 
copper were applied to the ware, the ink being made from linseed 
oil, which evaporated in the baking, and left the colour of which 
it was the vehicle, on the piece. 

The famous " Frederick of Prussia" mugs and Liverpool ware 
are the most notable examples of early English printing, the 
productions of the Creil factory, of the French adoption of the 
process, being some twenty years later. 

Samian Ware, — Strictly speaking, this should mean the ware 
manufactured in the island of Samos, but the term was used for 
some of the Roman pottery which was sufficiently good to be 
assimilated to it The Samian potters were celebrated b.c 900. 

Seau, S(iaux, — A French word meaning literally " pail " or 
** bucket," but in ceramic art the term means an ice-pail, or 
vessel very similar, and in fact often used as a flowerpot. 

Slip. — The liquid mixture of clay fluid reduced to the consis- 
tency of cream. In early attempts at fictile decoration what is 
now called the " slip " process was much used. (See Ancient 
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Pottery, also Renaissance.) The coarse clay vessel when 
partly fired, was coated over with this clayish fluid, and then 
baked. 

Stoneware, — Hard pottery glazed with fused salt 

Tiles, — The earliest attempts at ceramic art included enamelled 
tiles, and specimens have been found in the ruins of Nineveh, 
Babylon, Persia, and Arabia. The fortress-palaces of the Moors 
contained abundant specimens of this kind of brilliant mural 
decoration. In our own time the manufacture of encaustic tiles 
has become a department of national trade (see Mintons^ <&^^., 
<Sn^.) The old Dutch tiles, of which copies are now made in 
Holland, are very grotesque, the subjects being mostly scriptural, 
but so rough in finish, and with such primitive attempts at literal 
illustrations of texts, as to form really caricatures of the subjects 
they -would represent 

Works of Reference, — The following works are recommended 
with every confidence to the reader who desires a thorough 
knowledge of the subject, so far as book-lore can render it to 
him : — 

Metyard^s "Life of Josiah Wedgwood;" MM. Delange and 
Borneau's three folio works : — i, " UCEuvres de Bernard Palissy," 
2, "Fayence Dites de Henri II.," 3, "Fayence Italiennes de 
Moyen Age et de la Renaissance ; " "A Century of Potting in 
the City of Worcester," by R W. Binns, F.S.A. ; " Mus^e 
Ceramique," by Alexander Brogniart ; " Ancient Pottery," by Dr. 
Birch (with coloured illustrations, latest edition published 1873) ; 
" A History of Pottery and Porcelain," by Joseph Marryat (illus- 
trated) ; " Marks and Monograms on Pottery and Porcelain," by 
William Chaffers, F.S.A. (sixth edition, containing 3000 potters' 
marks and monograms, published by Bickers & Son) ; " History 
of the Ceramic Art," being Mrs. Bury Paliss/s translation of M* 
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Jacquemart's work ; " Ceramic Art in Great Britain/' by Llewellyn 
Jewitt, F.S.A. ; also any of the popular series published by the 
Council of Education and sold at the South Kensington Museum. 
All these and many other useful works upon the subject may 
be consulted at the excellent library in the South Kensington 
Museum, by those who have the desire and leisure to read up a 
most interesting study ; and as this convenient reading-room has, 
moreover, the immense advantage of being in the very centre of 
a collection of specimens, illustrating every branch of the subject, 
from the prehistoric vases and ornaments recently excavated by 
Dr. Schliemann, to the purchases by the Science and Art Depart- 
ment from the Paris Exhibition of 1878, here surely is a source 
of information and instruction within everybody's reach ! 
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ADDENDA. 



The following corrections arrived too late for insertion in their 
proper places ; — 

Belleek Factory. — Mr. Armstrong was architect to the late 
proprietor of the Royal Porcelain Works, Worcester, and only 
attached to the Worcester factory in that capacity. 

Copenhagen Factory. — (i.) Mr. Miiller was not Minister of 
Justice, but a chemist. 

(2.) The factory does not now belong to the State, having been 
sold by the Government in 1868 to Mr. G. A, Falck, its present 
proprietor. 



Note, — The Author will be always happy to receive any well 
authenticated information (for insertion in future editions) 
of newly-established Manufactories^ or of additional Marks or 
Monograms, found on specimens of those already noticed. Com- 
munications may be sent through the Publishers, or to 28 and 
30 Hanway Street, Oxford Street, Wl 
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Colonel Murray. 

Colonel C. Syms Montgomery. 

The Rev. Dr. Case. 

The Rev. J. F. Hodgson. 



The Rev. Johnson Barker. 

Colin Minton Campbell, Esq., M.P. 

Captain Parry. 

H. Stacy Marks, Esq., A.R.A. 

W. N. Wiggett, Esq. 

Cornelius Cox, Esq. 

Jas. Bowker, Esq. 

J. Noble, Esq. 

T. M. Hetherington, Esq. 

George Powell, Esq. 

A. Mackintosh, Esq. 

Earle L. Douglas, Esq. 

W. E. Gumbleton, Esq. 

W. E. Craigie, Esq. 

G. S. Measom, Esq., J.P. 

E. Sutton, Esq. 

C. M. Matthews, Esq. 

William Abbott, Esq. 

E. Joseph, Esq. 

J. J. Chapman, Esq. 

T. Statter, Esq. 

James Coates, Esq. 

E. H. Mannering, Esq. 

George Cubitt, Esq., M.P. 

Mrs. Anderson. 

Mrs. Edmund Elliot. 

Mrs. Thomas. 

Edwin George Finch, Esq. 

Francis B. Thomas, Esq. 

Mrs. Baxter. 

E. Breese, Esq. 

George H. Kidd, Esq., M.D. 

C. Howard, Csq. 

Oswald Charlton, Esq. 

James Boome, Esq. 

S. Litchfield, Esq. 

Mrs. Mc. Naghten. 
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R. Norman Shaw, Esq., R.A. 

Mrs. Alexander. 

A. £. Sadler, Esq. 

Mrs. F. Riddell. 

Mrs. Edward Cutler. 

J. Winthrop, Esq. 

Mrs. Keir. 

L. J. Jennings, Esq. 

Mrs. Sarah Phillips. 

Ells Elias, Esq. 

Michael Williams, Esq. 

W. Kendal Grimston, Esq. 

Mrs. Daniel Adamson. 

Edward Easton, Esq. 

C. C. Gooch, Esq. 

Captain King. 

Morell Mackenzie, Esq., M.D. 

Theophilus Wilis, Esq. 

George Samuels, Esq. 

C. Newton, Esq. 

The Rev. Walter Sneyd. 

O. E. Thomas, Esq. 

F. A. Walker, Esq. 

Percival Broadbent, Esq. 

Thomas Coates, Esq. 

Madame Villiers. 

Mrs. Taylor. 

Guy Sebright, Esq. 

— Phipps, Esq. 

Mrs. Francis Smith, 

H. P. Dumas, Esq. 

J. Braxton Hicks, Esq., M.D. 

Henry K. Ricardo, Esq. 

Mrs. Defries. 

F. Mott, Esq. 

Mrs. Bolckow. 

J. Lewis Ffytche, Esq., F.S.A. 

Robert Stayner Holford, Esq. 

W. M. Rose, Esq. 

William Jacob, Esq. 



W. Heaton Jacob, Esq. 
George S. Tasker, Esq. 
D. Brandon, Esq., F.S.A. 
Mrs. Dormer. 
Miss Maitland. 
Mrs. Reeve. 
— Deakin, Esq. 
George Swanston, Esq. 
James Wells, Esq. 
Miss Filgate. 
George Brown, Esq. 
William Paul, Esq. 
Henry Charles Wales, Esq. 
Godfrey Wedgwood, Esq. 
Mrs. Hopkins. 
Mrs. Riicker 

Signor Lorenzini, Director of the 
Ginori Manufactory 

M. Gaspard, Director of the Sevres 
Manufactory. 

Mr. M. O. Raithel, Director of the 
Royal Saxony Manufactory. 

The New Crown Derby Porcelain 
Company. 

Messrs. W. T. Copeland & Sons. 

Messrs. Henry Doulton & Co., 
Lambeth Pottery. 

Mintons, per Colin M. Campbell, 
Esq., M.P. 

The Royal Worcester Porcelain 
Company. 

Messrs. Josiah Wedgwood & Sons. 

Mr. Falck, Director of the Royal 
Copenhagen Manufactory. 

Messrs. D. Mc. Birney & Co., 
Directors of the Belleek Manu- 
factory. 

Messrs. Dick, Radcliffe, & Co. 

Messrs. Norman & Sons. 

Messrs. Oliver, Newbold, & Oliver. 

Messrs. Dowsett & Woods. 



I 
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/CRT. 

DECORATIVE AND PLAIN PAINTING 

In harmony of Colours, with due observance to the special Styles. 

Estimates and Plans Free of Charge,- 



a JSetD 2Decoration^ 

Special Treatment by CHARLES J. T. NOSOTTI, may 

be seen in the 

NEW GALLERIES, 

THE BEST COLLECTION OF FRENCH AND ENGLISH 

PAPERHANGINGS. 



art 

The Best Collection of ART FURNITURE, however simple, in good 
taste, at Prices to suit the most economical furnishers. 

Special Designs in Carpets and Curtain Materials^ 



THE GALLERY FOR GILT OBJETS D'ART 

Will be found worthy of Inspection. 



ATOSOTT/'S MIRRORS Unrivalled for Style 

and Manufacture. 



Estimates for Completely Furnishing and Decorating. 



MOST MODERATE CHARGES. 



NOSOTTI'S, 
OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 



Established 1822. 



XEbe Campbell Btick anb XMle 

Company, 



STOKE-U PON-TRENT. 



ENCAUSTIC, MAJOLICA, AND GEOMETRICAL 

TILES AND MOSAICS, 

FOR 

CHURCHES, PUBLIC BUILDINGS, HALLS, 
CONSERVATORIES, HEARTHS, FIREPLACES, 

BATHS, WALLS, &c. 

Estimates and Pattern Books free on application. 



BUILDING BRICKS, RIDGINGS, ROOFINGS, &c. 



206 GREAT PORTLAND STREET, W., 

LONDON. 



^Ick RadclyfFe &Co. f.r.h.s. 

Seed Merchants and Hortictilttiral Decorators, 

128 m 129, HIGH HOLBORN. 



axHtnDoto (SatDming. 



ConsEctiatocp jTutnisbecs. 



Queene Anne Windczu Cases, Early English Conservatories, Old 

Style Aguaria and Fern Cases, Conservatories and Wt/idow Cases in 

y Old Style. Registered Designs. 




Plants. 




Bulbs. 

Gardett 
Requisites, 

li^indow 
Boxes, 

Conservatories. 

Built 

&■ 

Furnished. 

Ferns, 



i Fernery n HP H tie Ft nee of Wales s P lion ai the Paris 
Exh b f on .las executed by Dick Radclyffe 6° Co. 

g)orttcultur al iBuUDers. ©atDen jTumisbers. 

RADCLYFFE ^ CO., F.R.H.S., 

Wc/iants and Horticultural Decorators, 

128 & 129, HIGH HOLBORK. 
'^gra^'s and Post free. 



5^Ick RadclyfFe &Co. f.r.h.s. 

Seed Merchants and Horticultural Decorators, 

128 ^ 129, HIGH HOLBORN. 



aBinnoto ©arnming. 



ConsertJatorp JFutmsfects. 



Queene Anne Windmii Cases, Early English Conservatories, Old 

Style Aquaria and Fern Cases, Conservatories and Window Cases in 

y Old Style. Registered Designs, 




Plants. 



Bulbs. 

Garden 

Requisites. 

Window 
Boxes, 



Conservatoriei 

Built 

& 

Fw^ished. 



Ferns, 



The Fernery in H R H the Prince of JVates's Pavitiaa at the P< 
Exhibitioti 'j.as executed by Dick Radcltffe 6" Co. 

It)orticuItural TBuilDccs. ©atDcn jFutnis&ers. 
WCK RADCLYFFE^af CO., F.R.H.S., 

S^eei Merchants and /forficiiitiiral Decorators, 
„. ^ — 11% & i2g. HIGH HOLBORN 

^^^'■'^^'^^ Ca/a/o^cs ^rai-s and Tost Frts. 



